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RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY. 








FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


THE VOICE OF RUINS AND THE VOICE 
OF RISING EMPIRES. 


Voyaging on the Western Waters, every 
hour passing some new settlement that prowmi- 
ses to be the site of a future city and centre of 
a new state, surrounded by a motley throng of | 
passengers, who are conversing on themes, as 
various, as their characters, the serious travel- 
ler cannot but be full of thought, joyful, or ead, 
on the prospects of the rising communities 
around him. My mind was never led to reflect 
on this subject more earnestly, than once, when | 
I chanced to see a fellow-voyager reading a 
copy of Volney’s Ruins. The voice of the 
Atheist. Student of the Ruins of the Old World, | 
speaking to the traveller among the rising em- | 
pires’ of the new,—and speaking words, which | 
are so utterly incongruous with all the teach.) 
ings of the experience of this new world ! 

I was indeed pleased to see, that my fellow 
traveller did not seem to relish the Atheist 
doctrines of the book, he had chanced to take 
up. After reading awhile he threw it down in 
seeming disguet, and although he was not of 
such scrupulous morality, as to abstain from the 
gaming table, and from drinking and swearing, 
he vented his indignation against the French 
Philosopher, declaring, that as for Atheism, he 
couldn’t stand that, but Deisin was the thing 
for him, 

Ilow incongruous and absurd the doctrine od 
Volney appears, when seen in the light of the} 
experience of the last half century! Could | 
Volney have lived to see the issue of the great | 
Atheistical Experiment in his own country and | 
ours; could he have stood among the rising | 
empires of the West, and asked himself seri- | 
ously what elements .of civilization, these new 
states must trast to for social progress, he would 
have reversed his opinions—and, if acting with 
that same honesty which characterizes his 
works, would have declared religion to be the 
great element of civilization, and the main prin- 
ciple of progress, 

Without doubt this Atheist sage and histo- 
rian is correct in @e@uring ignorance and exu- 
berant desire to have been the great banes of 
ancient governments and causes of their de- 
cline. But what principles would he set in 
motion against ignorance and exuberant pas- 
sions? I{s the diffusion of knowledge—eommon 
science—sufficient? Look abroad through.these 
rising communities, and \earn, whether those 
men, who have the most scientific knowledge 
and even the most intellectual strength are the 
best citizens: Far from it. You will find many 
of the most enlightened men in the common 
sense of the term to be the most corrupt and 
dangerous, Or is it the establishment of pro- 
per laws that is to preserve these new Empires 
from the fate of the Old? The experiment has 
been tried.and what has been the issue? 

The scheme of your vision, sage historian, 
has been complied with. The law of liberty 
and equality has been proclaimed, The sym- 
bol of Universal justice has for the first time 
been seen to wave upon the earth. Before the 
throne of the elected Jegislators, the people 
have built a new altar, on which they placed 
a pair of golden scales, a sword, and a book 
with this legend: 




















TO EQUAL LAW, WHICH JUDGES AND PROTECTS. 


Thus, sage Volney, your vision has been 
accomplished—and does the expected result 
follow? Do you find that law, however just in 
itself and however emphatically uttered, will 
ensure respect and observance by its own in- 
herent influence ? Is it competent to check 
the exuberance of passion? Look around you 
and own that even law may be violated in a 
land where the laws are righteous, and more- 
over, that the greatest outrages on morality and 
the public good may be committed without vio- 
lating any law, No, We want something, 
that shall go deeper into the heart, than Jaw, 
We want a religion, that shall give law sanctity, | 
while it reaches farther than Jaw. 

And look around 6n this rising empire upon 
the great Western plain, and say whether you 
are not entirely wrong in calling religion the 
enemy of civilization? Whence come those 
Seminaries of learning, whose towers rise 
above the forests on the river-borders—who 
founded them? Religious men and with funds 
raised by religious men. Who are at the head 
of every scheme of education and philanthropy 
in the nation? Religious men. Go into those 
cities and ask what has marked the advance of 
good order and morality among them? The 
old inhabitant will tell you of the time, when 
the Sabbath was universally profaned, and 
made the scene of every vice, and he will say, 
that as the preacher came and the altar was 
erected, vice has declined, and with the better 
observance of the Sab oath, every good charac- 
teristic of society been enlarged. 

You deem, Sage of infidelity, that deliver- 
ance from noxious delusion is to be found in a 
philosophy, that shall try all things by the sen- 
ses only and put forth only in the objects of 
the senses. Read the history of this new 
country, and you will own the existence of 
instincts in the human soul, which the senses 
do not explain, and which are above the senses, 
Here the human soul has been bound by no 
chains of spiritual despotism. Left to itself, it 
has followed its own aspirations and owned the 
reality of the religious principle, which you 
deride. Philosopher and historian of infidelity, 
you are a poor historian, and still poorer student 
of that nature, whose oracles you so profess to 
honor. 

Man shall not be happy, nor government 
Stand and flourish, until man conform to the 
laws of his being, physical, intellectual, moral 
and religious. Religion is the highest law of 
his being, and the noblest element of progress. 
It Is the divinest part of that eternal law, ¢ whose 
voice is the harmony of the Universe, whose 
Feat is the bosom of God.’ Solitary Ruins, 
ke Tombs, silent walls of departed Em- 
>? es ne this yen voice ? Rising nations 

w world! is not this the decree of 




















| every effort made to extend its effort. God 


ship and obey Being in the abstract, or Love, 
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your young experience and the cry of your| 


young heart ? 

No one, we are convinced, can look upon 
the population, that is rising up in the Missis- 
sippi valley without blessing religion for its 
good work there, and praying, that its ennobling 
and restraining influence may be extended. 
We once knew a very strong mind, in which 
the sight of that great people raised a train of 
reflections, that ended in the conversion to 
Christianity of one, who had before denied ite 
truth, Indeed it is common to hear distin- 
guished men in the West, who have apparent!y 
no religion themselves, declaring it to be a 
great element in civilization, and approving 


grant, that Christians may do, all that in them 
lies, for the salvation of the growing Empire 
beyond the mountains, by declaring by voice 
and inspiring by action the great Christian 
doctrines of Religion, Peace, Humanity—and 
that the Song of the Angels on our Savior’s 
birth-night may be the glad pean of that vast 
people in ages to come, Glory to God in the 
Highest, peace on earth, good will towards 
men, Then the poet’s dirge over the departed 
glory of what was once a free republic may not 
be ‘uttered over prostrate America. 
‘ There is no hope for nations!—Search the page 

Of many thousand years—the daily scene, 
The flowing ebb of each recurring age, 


The everlasting to be which hath been, 
Hath taught us nought or little. 


Humility.—If thou art a vessel of gold, and 
thy brother but of wood, be not high-minded ; 
it is God that maketh thee to differ ; the more 
bounty God shows, the more humility he re- 
quires. Those mines that are richest are 
deepest, those stars that are highest seem 
smallest, the goodliest buildings have the low- 
est foundations ; the more God honoreth men, 
the more they should humble themselves ; the 
more the fruit, the lower the branch on which 
it grows; pride is ever the companion of empt- 
iness. Oh how full was the apostle, yet how 
low was his language of himself,—* Least of 
saints, last of Apostles, chief of sinners, no suf- 
ficiency to think, no abilities to do; all that 
he is, he is by grace ; this humility teaches us 
in our doings to draw strength from God, not 
from ourselves; in our graces to ascribe their 
goodness to God, and their weakness to our- 
selves,— Bp. Reynolds. 











We publish, as a matter of courtesy, and 
without comment, the tollowing Reply to N. W. 
by the author of Sketches of the Doctrines of 





or Wisdom, without personality, and he will find 
he has something very difficult to do; some- 
thing which the faculties of no created being 
can accomplish, Therefore,God became man, 
to and for man. Jn all heathen nations the 
divine Being is, and ever was worshipped and 
conceived of, as in one way or other and in one 
degree or other a human person, This was 
and is by divine permission. The prophecies 
and dim expectations which pointed to Christ, 
caused or encouraged this idea; the christian 
dispensation is not intended to destroy it, be- 
cause all definite religious feeling must die with 
it;—but to exalt and purify it. And the di- 
vine humanity of the incarnate God, is forever, 
a mediator indeed, between man and his Father 
in the heavens; between the mind and heart 
of man and the infinite and incomprehensible 
deity. By this means, the Christian may ap- 
proach and come to his God, ia thought and in 
affection. If the Christian would worship God, 
and love him, and rest in the peace of perfect 
faith while the tempest rages round him, and 
know the right from the wrong amid doubt and 
darkness, Jesus Christ gives him the means ;— 
means whose efficiency no evil influence can 
lead him to doubt if he indeed believes that he 
has in the life of Jesus Christ, the life of God 
in man, the life of humanity made divine ; and 
in His words the wisdom which guided that hu- 
manity into perfect oneness with the divinity 
within. If Jesus Christ may be thus regarded, 
then is the Father always before us, always 
near us, always present to us, always speaking 
to us; the mind can think of him without pain- 
ful effort, the heart is satisfied, and He becomes 
indeed, a very present help in times of trouble. 

A system of religion which understands the 
punishment of sin as involving the idea of ven- 
geance, does in fact require a mediator, who 
would assuage this vengeance, or turn it aside. 
Hence, the orthodox, who hold to the divinity 
of Christ, make Him another person than the 
Father, in order to sustain their doctrine of 
atonement, But the New Church system re- 
gards the Divine Love as universal and con- 
stant; as never giving way to vengeance, and 
as always communicating happiness to all, with 
no other limit, and no other jnterruption than 
may be caused by the inherent nature and in- 
evitable consequences of sin. The very devils 
are notin Heli as a punishment for sin, but 
because sin is Hell. Hence this church re- 
gards the Father as continually seeking to help 
and bless, so far as may be, even the Devils in 
Hell ; and hence it asks no other Mediator than 
Him who lifts the thoughts and the affections 


to God; and gives the power of feeling that 
true, and distinct, and realizing faith, Which 





the New Church. 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


In the Register of the 13th ult., a writer, 
whose signature is N, W. states some objec- 
tions to the doctrine of the New Church which 
regards the Lord as the object of worship and 
as one with Jehovah, ‘These objections are 
stated fairly, as well as plainly; and if circum- 
stances permitted, we should readily endeavor 
to answer them at length. This cannot be 
attempted; but the following suggestions are 
offered in relation to this subject, 

These objections are, in substance, this, 
That the New Church doctrine so identifies 
Jesus Christ with Jehovah, as to destroy the 
mediatorial character and office of Christ. And, 
as many passages in the Gospels and in the 
prophesies of the Old Testament, and indeed 
the whole spirit and tenor of the whole Bible, 
represent Christ as the mediator between God 
and man,—a doctrine, which assigns to Jesus 
Christ a nature, or a relation to Jehovah, which 
is destructive of this mediatorial office, must 
needs be false. And the doctrine of the New 
Chureh comes under this objection because it 
makes Jesus Christ, absolutely one with Jeho- 
vah. 

It is most true that Jesus Christ is the mediator 
between God and man, But if this truth is to 
be made the test of a religious system, it should 
first be, itself, analyzed and understood. Now 
a mediator between two parties, one of whom 
being offended is about to visit the other with 
punishment, has a work to do which is very 
intelligible, when all the parties are men, He 
will go to the offended party ; and by good 
reasons, or the suggestion of sufficient mo- 
tives, by kind persuasion, or by other moral in- 
fluence, he will mitigate the wrath of the angry 
man or prevent its expression, and bring the 
two into reconciljation, The mediator can do 
this, because he is not excited by the anger 
which blinds the offended party, or because he 
is, for the time at least, wiser, and kinder, more 
calm, compassionate and considerate, This is 
a thing which often happens on earth; it is an 
office good men love to be engaged in. But 
is this the way in which Christ is a Mediator 
between man and Jehovah? ‘The New Church 
answers no. And so must every system which 
regards our Father in the Heavens as always 
moved by love for his children, and by nothing 
but perfect, infinite, unclouded and unchanging 
love, A nmn, whose prevailing disposi ion is 
a calm and kind one, but who knows himself 
subject to irritation and fits of anger, may wise- 
ly provide himself with remembrancers of his 
frailty, or ask a friend to watch him, and come 
in as mediator between him and the objects of 
his kindled wrath. But we must believe that 
Jehovah has these frailties, and needs this aid 
against them, before we believe that such was 
the mission and object of Christ. 

Nevertheless Jesus Christ is the Mediator 
between God and Man. The word is derived, 
as every one knows, from the word medium, or 
middle; and a mediator stands between two 
separate parties, as the means of their coming 
together. Then, in what way is Jesus Christ 
the means, by which the distance between man 
and God may be lessened? It has been al- 
ready said, in the sketch to which N. W. ob- 


jects, that God, in His own infinite essence, is | 


as inapprehensible and unapproachable by the 
mind and soul of man as by his body and its 
senses. We may use what words we will, and 
very easily deceive ourselves ay them; but let 
any one try to love, reverence, confide in, wor- 


lives within good works like the soul in the 
body. 

The texts in which our Lord directs his dis- 

ciples to ask, in his name,— imply, in the view 
of N. W., an absolute distinction between Him 
and the Father. But, has it occurred to him 
that, in the same discourse from which he quotes, 
our Lord says, John 14, v. 13, 14.—* Whatever 
ye shall ask in my name, that will I do,’—This 
He repeats twice, thus declaring Himself to be 
the giver of all good and the answerer of pray- 
er. Andif it be He indeed who anewers the 
prayer of faith, why should He not be the ob- 
ject of prayer and of worship, And our Lord 
also goes on to give the reason why He will 
do whatsoever His disciples shall ask in his 
name ; adding to the words last quoted, ‘ that 
the Father may be glorified tn the Son” We 
should suppose however, that the question of 
the propriety of worshipping our Lord was set- 
tled by the positive authority of the Gospels. 
In Matthew 23, 9, after our Lord’s resurrec- 
tiun, and again in the same chapter, verse 17, 
it is said, the disciples ‘came and worshipped 
Him.’ This is repeated twice; and our Lord 
instead of rebuking them, says ‘all power is 
given unto me in Heaven and in earth; thus 
declaring Himself to be then Almighty, Again, 
the same fact is stated, Luke 2 4, verse 52, And, 
in John 20, verse 28, when ‘ Thomas answered 
and said unto Him, my Lord and my God,— 
instead of denial or rebuke, our Lord answers, 
‘ Because thou hast seen me, thou hast believed ; 
blessed are they who have not seen and yet have 
believed’ There can be no language which 
may not be cavilled at; but to us it seems the 
plain meaning of these words, that, after the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, one of His disci- 
ples calls Him ‘My Lord and my God,’ and 
upon this belief, He promises a blessing. We 
think it difficult to see how one can deny to the 
Lord, the divine right of worship, without be- 
lieving Llim to have acted, in some measure, as 
an impostor. 
We do not think it necessary to repeat here, 
what we said before, of the general purpose and 
effect of the assumption and glorification of the 
Humanity; but if a Christian demands a Me- 
diator, other and more than Jesus Christ con- 
sidered in this light, we hope he wil] carefully 
examine his own thoughts and know precisely 
what are the mediatorial offices he demands and 
what character he does in fact attribute to Je- 
hovah. 


Pious ingenuity to sceure the possession of the 
Scriptures.—A few years ago an Irishman, who 
had been brought by the Spirit and grace of 
God to see the value of the Holy Scriptures, ac- 
tually copied with his own hand in the hall of a 
nobleman, the whole New Testament, for his 
own use ; which being done, the devoted servant 
of Christ was presentnd with a splendid Bible, 
in exchange for his own manuscript, which we 
believe, is possessed by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. : 
During the persecution of the, Nonconform- 
ists, in the reign of James II, one of those zeal- 
ous confessors copied ont the whole Bible in 
short hand, for his own use, fearing the re-es- 
tablishment of Popery, and the suppressien of 
the Holy Scriptures. 


was decayed, procured the whole New Testa- 
ment, except the Book of Revelations and also 
the book of Psalms, to be written with white ink 
on black paper, in letters an inch long, that he 
might enjoy the consolations of the gospel of 


mother sought him, but she found only his scat- 


Mr Harris, a London tradesman, whose sight |- 








Christ. 








FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


HERDER’S PARABLES, - 
[Translated from the German.] 
FIRST COLLECTION. 


9. Sammael. 

When God had created man out of the dust, 
and had crowned the perishable clay with the 
diadem of his own image, he -presented him to 
the angels and to all creatures. The host of 
angels bowed down before him as their young- 
er brother ; they joyfully served him in his new 
delights‘ of Paradise. 

Only one “of them, the haughty Sammael, 
mocked at him; ‘ Am not J,’ said he, ‘ created 
out of the Light, and not of the dust? The 
fire-stream which issues from the throne gave 
me existence, and not the perishable earth,’ 

Behold, the stream of light departed from 
him, the garments which surrounded him, 
adorning him in splendor, all dissolved 
snow, 
meanest ; his strength, which was not his own, 
forsook him. * * * * 

Full of anger, he went away from the host 
of angels, and threatened vengeance upon in- 
nocent man. ‘Since by you,’ said he, ‘I have 
become wretched, so by me shall you become 
wretched.’ He had heard the command which 
forbade them the fruit of the noxious tree; he 
put together the last of bis rays of angel-light, 
and wished to seduce them in the figure of an 
angel. But the snow melted away which he 
wished to form into his garments, and when he 
went on the way of the seducer, he appeared in 
the form of a serpent ; of the glitiering seraph, 
nought remained save the shimmering hues. 

Eve saw and admired, and soon suffered her- 
self to be seduced; she ate Death from the 
tree, and gave the fruit of Death to her hus- 
band. Sickness and misery now sprang up for 
all the families of the earth. 

The Father of men appeared. He judged 
the deceived with mercy, but punished the de- 
ceiver hard, causing him to become a deeply 
detested worm of the earth, ‘Since it was 
thy delight,’ said he to Sammael, ‘to make 
wretched—so, hereafter malicious pleasure shall 
be thy only delight.’ 

Banished from the host of the blessed, ban- 
ished from the blissful employment which he 
once enjoyed in Heaven, Sammael is now,— 


the Angel of Death, 


10. The Bird of Immortal Truth. 

In the midst of Paradise stood the most won- 
derfal trees in the world: the tree of Knowl- 
edge, and the tree of Life. Man was permitted 
to eat of the one, but, on account of his child- 
hood, was forbidden to taste the other, The 
Phenix alone, who was formerly the king of 
the feathered tribes,—he alone had his nest 
among its branches, and ate of the immortal 


The most haughty spirit seemed rd 


around his hair; lovely tones sounded from his 
harp, and thus he sang to her,—‘ Look up to- 
wards heaven, to the stars, my weeping moth- 
er! look up! look up! see yonder glancing 
chariot there, it bears us to other fields, to gar- 
dens more beautiful than thou seest in Bden ; 
there the blood-colored roses of innocence 
blossom more full, and all sighs are changed in- 
to the sweetest sounds.’ 

The vision disappeared: Eve stood strength- 
ened by the pale body of her son. And_ the 
next morning when she had bedewed him with 
her tears, and crowned him with the roses of 
his altar, lis. father and mother buried him by 





a more beautiful ruddy morning. But often 
sat they on his grave at midnight, and looked 
towards heaven, to the sublime star-chariot, 
and sought their shepherd there. 








For the Register and Observer. 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS. No. 4. 


Mr Editor :—I have mentioned two defects 
in our Sunday Schools—to wit—lack of inter- 
est, on the part of both pupils and teachers, and 
the too low aim of many of the latter. This 
last I contended grew out of the other, 

It can not be denied that there are in our 
Sunday Schools some ‘Teachers who from vari- 
ous causes are not adapted to their situation:-— 
teachers anxious to gain the affection of their 
children and fond it may be of coming to the 
School—but who from want of knowledge, or 
which perliaps is as common, from deficiency in 
tact-—-and also (though I regret to say it) from 
lack of interest in the cause of relizgion—dis- 
cover that they can not interest their classes in 
the great subjects of ‘ temperance, righteousness 
and judgment to come ;’ and who are for these 
reasons induced to pursue a course, which, 
while it may interest, amuse, and satisfy their 
classes, still is not adapted to forward the great 
cause fer the advancement of which Sunday 
Schools were instituted. A stranger in the 
city who took a class in one of our Sun- 
day Schools a short time since said to me that 
his class pro-tem, were for the most of the time 
and in spite of his efforts, discussing the merits 
of the respective engines in our city. Itis but 
just to say that this class had been some time 
without a Teacher. I mention the fact for the 
purpose of adding—that the class of Teachers 
of whieh I am treating—generally suffer, nay 
often invite—the discussion of such subjects, ia 
their classes. 

I can not help drawing attention to such 
facts. As to how large the class of unsuitable 
teachers is—it is not for me to say, for this 
very good reason, thatI don’t know. I am only 
aware that such an one exists and fear that it is 
increasing, and this fear it is that prompts these 
remarks, 








fuod of the gods. 

When Eve came, longing, to the tree of 
Knowledge, and fain would taste, it happened, 
that, fearful for the tree, the winged witness of 
truth upraised his voice and said, ‘ Deceived 
one! why wanderest thou hither? What dost 
thou open thine eyes to see? Would’st thou 
be wise to see thyself naked ? Would’st thou 
be a goddess to feel thyself poor ?’ 

But Eve’s glance still clung to the tempting 
fruit, and tothe cunning seducer; she trans- 
gressed the command of God, and listened not 
to the voice of the prophetic bird. 

When death came upon all the creatures of 
Paradise, God singled out the bird of truth, 
hence forward to all time, a witness of truth. 
But he with all the living, must leave the state 
of innocence. No lunger can he be king of the 
birds, who now make war upon one another; a 
bird of prey, the blood-thirsty eagle, usurps his 
once happy and quiet throne, So likewise, im- 
mortality, in the thick, poison air of earth, can 
only exist by transformation; but by a trans- 
formation, which after centuries, quickly and 
royally renews it again, 

When his hour approaches, it is permitted 
him to fly into Paradise. From the tree of 
Life and of Knowledge, he breaks the dry, old 
branches, and in their flame his limbs dissolve ; 
the boughs of the tree of Knowledge bring him 
death, the flame from the tree of Life restores 
new youth. Then he returns back to his wilder- 
ness, and mourns around Paradise,—the beau- 
tiful, the only Bird of immortal Truth, seldom 
seen, yet still more rarely followed. 


11. The Heavenly Shepherd. 


Deep in the midnight, before the festival in 
spring, at which the first twin sons of the hu- 
man race were to bring a thank-offering to their 
Creator, in sleep their mother saw a wonder- 
ful vision. The white roses which her younger 
son had planted round his altar, were changed 
into bloody roses more fully blown, such as she 
had never seen before. She wished to gather 
the roses, but they fell to pieces before her 
hand. Upon the altar where only milk had yet 
been offered, lay a bloody lamb; weeping voic- 
es rose around, and one voice of despair in 
them, until all was lost together in sweet 
tones ; in such sweet tones as she had never 
heard before. 

And ‘a. beautiful meadow lay before her, 
more beautiful even than her young Paradise 
itself, and in it a snow-clad shepherd, in the 
figure of her son, pastured his flock. Red ro- 
ses were about his hair, and in his hand he 
held a stringed instrument, from which those 
sweet tones had issued. Kindly he turned to- 
wards her as if he would approach, and vanish- 
ed, The dream vanished with him. 

The mother awaking, saw the red of morning 
steal forth, as if bloody ; and with heavy heart, 
she went to the offering-feast. e 

The brothers brought their offerings, and the 
parents returned home. But in the evening 
the youngest returned not. Anxiously his 


tered, melancholy flock, Himself lay bloody 
beside the altar; the roses were discolored 
with his blood, and the yell of Cain sounded 
loudly forth from a neighboring cave. 
‘Nerveless she sank down upon the corse 
of her son, as the vision appeared to her once 
more. Her son was the shepherd whom she 


I well know that it is as unpopular in these 
days to say aught against Sunday Schools as it 
was but a few years since to say anything in 
their defence: and to say anything against 
Sunday Schools as an Institution should be un- 
popular; but is it more reasonable to claim for 
our Schools absolute perfection ? 

I am aware that I am repeating myself. But 
I feel that this point is not sufficiently urged. 

More than once have I heard those who from 
the purest of motives and in a most kind spirit, 
at our Sunday Sehool meetings, have urged 
upon the teachers to bear in mind their respon- 
sibility—-complained of, aye—severely censured 
—and charged with putting stumbling blocks 
in the way of Sunday Schools. 

I like not this spirit. It is opposed to all 

reform—it is a self sufficient, overbearing, pre- 
sumptuous feeling which should be rebuked— 
and which comes with exceeding il] grace from 
any Sunday School Teacher. : 
As Teachers we should court close inspec- 
tion—we should be open to correction and lis- 
ten gratefully, or at all events, attentively to 
him who would show vs our errors. 

I could not but be pleased with the remarks 
of Rev. Cazneau Palfrey at the last meeting of 
the S. S. Society. They savored of a sound, 
vigorous, discriminating mind—and were char- 
acterised by pungeney without acerbity—by 
truth without exaggeration—by warmth with- 
out anger—by charity without slavishness, and 
by point without personality. With your leave 
1 will conclude this article by giving a sketch 
of his remarks—they were too good to be lost ; 
and [ hope that when they are published in the 
Society’s Report they will be attentively read 
and widely cireulated, 

Mr Palfrey remarked that he presumed one 
of the objects of the present meeting was that 
the Teacher might be profited by hints and sug- 
gestions with regard to Sanday Schools which 
might be turned to some practical account. 
He had listened with pleasure to the remarks 
that had been made. They were encouraging 
and eloquent. He would however depart a lit- 
tle from the train of thought that had been 


the side of the altar of God, in the presence of | 
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model. ‘The memory should not be too much 
taxed. Religion in all its bearing, should be 
presented to the young mind and that with a 
warmth of feeling—with an earnestness and 
witha] a simplicity—that shall carry conviction 
to the mind of the child, ‘This can only be 
effected by the ‘Teacher, himeelf, feeling what 
he should inculeate. He must be a Christian, 
He must have studied with eare the character 
of Christ. In him ‘he mnst live and move and 
have his being.’ His daily course most be 
‘through the paths of wisdom—and the peace 
and the pleasantness of that path shall be his 
holiest incentive—the wisdom there gathered his 
preparation—and thus prepared, who shall limit 
; the extent of his influence on the susceptible 
mind of the young child. 

He feared there was not enough of this spirit— 
too few of such Teachers. Some there were— 
blessed be God that such is the case, But are 
there not too many of a different kind. He 
would not needlessly censure-his object was 























had better have been less positive. His only 
object was the Truth. And he would ask re- 
spectfully but at the same time earnestly— 
whether there were not too many Teachers 
who were such from some other cause than de- 
votion to religion, and who on this and ether 
accounts were incompetent ? ; 

He feared there were—but hoped there were 
not, Le 

I have thus given a few of the ideas advanc- 
ed by Mr Palfrey. I have not even attempted 
to use his language, | have however eonveyed 
no idea which he did not. For one [ thank 
him for his suggestions. They have met with 
at least one reeponse, and I doubt not went to 
the hearts of many, A Teacuer, 





Counr Exveazer,—The following account 
is given by Milner, in his ‘ Church History,’ of 
the family order observed by Eleazer, Count of 
Arian, in the fourteenth century. - 

I cannot, said the count, allow blasphemy in 
my house, nor any thing in word or deed which 
offends the laws of decorum. Dice, and all 
games of hazard are to be prohibited., Let all 
persons in my house divert themselves at proper 
times, but not in a sinful manner. Jn the morn- 
ing reading and prayer must be attended to. 
Let there be constant peace in my family ; oth- 
erwise two armies are found under my roof, and 
the master is devoured by them both. If any 
difference arise, Jet not the sun go down upon 
your wrath, We must bear with something 
if we have to live among mankind. Every eve- 
ning, al] the family shall be assembled at a god- 
ly conference, in which they shall hear some- 
thing of God and salvation. Let none be ab- 
sent on pretence of attending to my affairs. I 
have no affairs so interesting to me as the sal- 
vation of my domestics. I seriously forbid all 
injustice which may cloak itself under color of 
serving me. 








[From the New Hampshire Observer.] 

‘ CHURCHES—PREACHERS—SMART MEN.’ 
Mr. Editor :—I hear mueh said in the church- 
es about smart men,—men of talents, great men, 
powerful preachers, &e. &c. and this more 
particularly in referenee to candidates for set- 
tlement.—The questions asked by churches in 
want of pastors, ure not, is the candidate a 
good man? sound in the faith? eminently pi- 
ous, devoted, and active ?—but; is he a smart 
man? a man of talents? a popular preacher ? 
This has become universal,from the more wealthy 
city congregation, with its salary of two or 
three thousand a year, down to the feeble soci- 
ety with its stipend of two or three hundred. 
Indeed, the feebler the church, the more un- 
willingness is often manifested to take wp with 
a sound, pious, faithful minister of ordinary tal- 
ents.— This feeling is deing immense mischief 
both among wealthy and feeble congregations : 
but more especially the latter. I have a few 
things to say to small churches and feeble con- 
gregations on the subject. 
detract an iota from the smart men. Would 
to God all the Lord’s prophets were ten times 
more gifted, provided that they were all a little 
more pious than smart, But then there are 
evils connected with having one of our present 
race of smart men, of whieh feeble churches 
little dream, Wealthy congregations ean af- 
ford to bear these evils perhaps, because they 
must have great men at all events; though 
some of them are dying under their popular 
preachers, But feeble churches should look 
well to this matter, For 

Ist. Many who pase for smart men, are more 
showy than sound—more brilliant than deep. 
They can let off a few sermons and speeches 
wonderfully well, and then their pond is out, 
2. Smart men are often more learned than 
pious, and by their levity, and worldly conferm- 
ity, and want of spiritwelity, spoil all their Sab- 
bath ministrations. 











pursued and make some plain remarks—ask 
some plain questions, offer some plain hints— 
with regare to the daties of Sunday School | 
Teachers, 

And he would ask at the outset whether hith- 
erto there had not been more light than heat 
in their imstructions—whether the teacher’s 
preparation for his peculiar duties did not con- 
sist more of head work than heart work ? Such 
had seemed to him to be too generally the case. 
Teachers have made-their preparation to con- 
sist in collecting together a quantity of facts 
to be poured into the minds of their class. 
There has been more light than heat. The ob- 
ject appeared too often to be to cultivate the 
inteNect rather than the affections, This he 
regretted. The Teacher should have a loftier 
aim. He has in charge immortal spirits. They 
should be pluming their wings for eternity—for 
heaven. Now—while their souls are fresh 
and buoyant—vuntainted by worldly cares and 
troubles—they should be laying the foundation 
of a character to last forever. They should be 
cultivating their religious affections, It is the 
Teacher’s duty to assist them in this. The 
loftiest aspirations should be kindled within 
them. The character of Christ should be pre- 


3. If your preacher is a smart man, very 
possibly you will be proud of him, and will wor- 


‘ship your preacher more than God; and then 
-God will blast both him and you, 


4. If you obtain a smart man, most probably | 
he will be ambitious, and soon think, that such 
talents as he possesses ought not to be confined 
to such an humble sphere. 

5. If your minister is a smait man, and has 


the reputation of it abroad, then the larger . 


churches and celleges will most prebably entice 
him away.—He will have eall upon eall, till at 
last he becomes satisfied that the providence of 
God calls him to leave. And then 

6. You will find that having once had @ smart 
man, you will not be willing to take up with 
any thing less than just such @ smart man 
again. These smart, showy men, make ehurch- 


es fastidious, I know a smal} church that is 


now dying from.this cause. It has had one or 
two smart men, and they have broke away sud- 
denly ; and now thischurch is not willing to 
take up with any thing much less than Dr. 
Beecher. : 
7. Many of our smart men (1 grieve to say 








then saw in the new Paradise. Red roses were 


sented before them with life and power for their 
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it) do not preach the gospel plainly, 
doctrine 


atly 
fully.—They sacrifice soand and faith 


not to pick out flaws——his spirit was not = * 
a fault-finding spirit. Perhaps after all he 
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fal dealing to popularity. They wreath the 
sword of the spirit with so many rhetorical flow- 
ers, that it does not pierce ever to the ‘dividing 
asunder of soul and spirit.’ This sacrificing at 
the shrine of popular applause is killing the or- 
thedoxy and piety of many congregations. The 
poor leave the church because they are not 
fed. And when God’s poor leave a church for 
such, or for any cause, orthodoxy and piety will 
soon fo!low. Ky 

8. Smart men make churches fastidious. 
Like children fed on condiments, they have no 
relish for sound, wholesome instruction. Their 
gospel must come to them through a richer 
tube. They spurn at the ‘sincere milk of the 
word’ unless dealt out with a silver spoon 
highly ornamented, and from a silver bow! set 
round with gems and brilliants, No preacher 
is popular with them, whose ministrations en- 
lighten their understanding, mortify their van- 
ity, humble their pride, correct their bad hab- 
its, reprove their sloth, exalt their Savior, and 
make them forget the preacher in their love and 
‘admiration of his Master. But a ministe! Is 
sure to be very popular with them, respecting 
whom they can say, ‘what a fine speaker,’ 
‘what a fine voice,’ ‘what beautiful figures, 
‘what eloquent sentences,’ ‘ what striking illus- 
trations,’ ‘ what correct taste,’ ‘ what powerful 
reasoning ;’ in short, ‘what a charming man 
our preacher is.’!!! Thus the man is loved, 
praised and followed, instead of his divine Mas- 
ter. © how some of these smart men, swollen 
by the breath of human flattery, will shrivel 
up, when they come before the judgment seat! 
Feeble churches, can you affurd to have a smart 
man ? Pavt, 











TRAVELLING SKETCHES.—No. IV. 
[Further extracts from the correspondence of Rev. 
Mr. Huntington.) 

Rocuester, May 3, 1837. 

I will attempt to give you some of my impres- 
sions—do not think I aim at a formal descrip- 
tion—of the Falls of Niagara. I began by 
viewing the rapids above the Falls. With this 
view, | crossed one division of the river from 
the U. S. shore to a very small island, (where 
there are kept hot and cold baths) hence called, 
Bath Island, and from the bridge had, as I look- 
ed up the river, a pretty elevated horizon, torm- 
ed by the turbulent waters above. The feel- 
ing was somewhat like that | have experienced 
at sea, in a mnoderate swell, on looking around 
me when down between two waves. There 
are no finer water privileges in the country than 
what are affurded by portions of the river Ni- 
agara, taken out along these rapids, on the 
American side; and they seem to be duly ap- 
preciated, as they already drive a variety of 
machinery. From Bath Island, | crossed an- 
other arm of the river to Goat Island. I was 
much surprised, after descriptions I had read 
of the Island, to find it so large. It is in no 
danger, | can assure you, of being rent asun- 
der, and carried down the current. It has too 
firm a basis for this—even the everlasting 
tocks—and its surface covers an extent of many 
acres ; and not only beautiful and delicate flow- 
ers, but immense forest-trees, are rooted there 
too firmly to be shaken by the thunder of the 
cataract ; and send their spiry shafts above the 
mists that roll from below, defying alike the 
impetuous gusts of the stormy sovth, and the 
fierce north-wester of mid-winter On reaching 
Goat {sland, | turned my course southward, to- 
wards the upper end of the Island, fearing that 
I should not be ina fit state of feeling after 
viewing the Falls, duly to appreciate the rapids 
—as the school-boy, who has had seme nice 
bit sent him from home begins with the smaller 
crumbs, and so comes by littles to the frosted 
slice itself, It is a grand and rich peculiarity 
of this—-shall I say greatest ?~-wonder of the 
world, that it combines the scattered beauties 
and sublimities of all other water-scenery. 
Even the rapids, for a mile or two above, were 
there no fall, would be well worth seeing, and 
worth going a great way in order to see. Only 
conceive of the tremendous rush of the accumu- 
lated waters of lake Erie, lake Huron, lake 
Michigan, lake Superior, with many smaller 
lakes, and their numberless tributary rivers— 
some of them large—through a pass not one 
mile wide, over jagged rocks and precipices, 
and a rapid descent—at a rate, which, if a boat 
were once launched upon it, would instantly 
overpower and render useless the combined pow- 
er of oars, sails, and steam, The safe naviga- 
tion of these, is what no chart will ever lay 
down, no voyager ever write the history of. 
From the southern extremity of the island, the 
waters divide, by far the larger proportion being 
on the western, or Canada side 
well beaten path all around the border of the 
island, and I now turned my course in a north- 
westerly direction, down the river, along the 
western margin, stopping after and turning 
around, and changing my position, so as to take 
the full effect of every different point of view. 
There was one tract of the rapids, which so high 
and so white were the waves, and lashed to such 
fury were they, I could compare to nothing but 
astorm at sea. Nearer tome, some small rocky 
islands, among which the waters found a way, 
seemed to have broken up and subdivided the 
sublimity of the scene, and drawn it out into 
gentler rapids and little cascades, such as you 
might meet with in a gentleman’s pleasure 
grounds, With this preparation for grasping 
the greater sublimity of the cataract itself, I 
approached the north-western angle of the 
island ; from which point the fall on the Cana- 
da side, especially the part nearest the shore is 

distinctly visible. You are doubtless already 
aware that the edge of the precipice over which 
this main arm of the river breaks is not straight, 
but rather in the form of a horse-shoe. Its de- 
Viation from the right line is so considerable, 
that, as | was informed by an English traveller, 
it 18 @ mile from Goat Island to the Canada 
shore, following the Precipice around the bend, 
as it reaches first a long way up the rapids, and 
then down again, the same distanee, all the 
while nearing.the British shore, [¢ 3 at the 
angle, or gulf, in the centre, that the quantity 
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of rushing water is the greatest ; and this fact 
alone is sufficient to account for the existence 
of the bend in the line of the precipice, the force 
of the cataract there, gradually breaking of 
fragment after fragment of the rocks, and hur- 
ling them furiously dowu the stream. That the 
momentum of the river is greatest there,—in 
the gulf,—is indeed evident from the fact which 
strikes the beholder at the first glance, that 
there the falling cataract deviates most from the 
perpendicular direction, shooting forward much 


further down the stream, before it meets the 
level of the lower Niagara, 


The surface of the island is 
the upper end being but little above the surface 
of the river; but, at the point where we now 
are, 50 or 60 feet above the topmost precipice 


of the falls, Here there is a summer-house 


nearly level; at 
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furnished with seats. Having satiated myself 
with this view, I descended the bank, and cross- 
ed arapid on a single square stick of timber 
(the bridge having been carried away)— where 
a single mis-step would have effectually preven- 
ted this description—to a point of rocks on the 
very verge of the cataract, which were still 
covered by a deep mass of snow, and which 
support an observatory 30 or 40 feet in height, 
constricted of stone, ascended by winding- 
stairs within. It was a fearful thing to stand 
here, and look down upon the awful chesm be- 
low, upon the verge of which this eagle’s nest 
was perched—amidst the deafening roar of wa- 
ters all aroand me! The observatory 1s of a 
pyramidal form, like a light-house, and is sur- 
rounded near the top by an iron railing. Hold- 
ing on by this, and going around, on reaching 
the northern side, a most beautiful rain-bow 
caught my eye, as I looked down towards the 
foam and mist at the foot of the falls, its arc 
sometimes lengthening, sometimes gfowing 
shorter, us the wreaths of the spray rose to its 
semi-circumference and passed off. It was long 
before I descended. These was another frag- 
ment of a bridge spanning another narrow rapid, 
and formerly connecting the rocks on which | 
now stood with others still farther out in the 
river, and still more immediately on the brow 
of the cataract. Ought I to adventure over this? 
It wight give way, and in one instant dash me 
over the precipice. I looked round me. No 
human being was in sight to tell of the catas- 
trophe should it take place; and after all, ‘only 
a single unit of the myriads of mankind would 
thus disappear from the ranks of existence; 
and what is the difference of a few months or 
years? What matters it whether one sinks to 
his fate by a mis-step on the precipice of Ni- 
agara, or by a fever in [Illinois ? 

I might never again have an opportunity so 
favorable to impress my mind with the sublim- 
ity of the works of the Creator—I could not 
withstand the desire to plant my foot on that 
ullima Thule—I adventured with safety, and 
crept across the dilapidated bridge—I let my- 
self down a rock, and advanced so as to look 
over the edge of the cliff, on which I stood, in- 
to the awful abyss beneath, where, far down— 
dvuwn—only wreaths of mist bounded the pros- 
pect under my eyes; and a living sheet of foam, 
whirling and eddying, and white as a field of 
fluid snow,—for many arvod around, But oh! 
that fall—that fall—conceive it—such a mass 
of water tumbling on, forever, —forever—down 
that precipice nearly 200 feet—always roaring, 
always thundering, solemn, majestic, awful !— 
you seem to have entered the mysterious re- 
cesses of nature, and to have gotten behind 
the scenes of creation amidst the machinery 
that governs the revolutions of our planet itself. 
When I[ confined my gaze to a single point of 
the cataract, it seemed like the revolving of an 
immense water-wheel—a wheel, of which the 


scenes of a bar-room. I retired to my room— 
and there pondered alone, the day scenes of 
the cataract, to its yet more solemn roar by the 
light of the distant stars, 





THE FLOOD. 

From Professor Wiseman’s Lectures, delivered in 
the University of Rome, recently published by 
Gould & Newman, Andover. ~~ 
Does geology give any data towards ascer- 

taining, with tolerable precision, the era of this 

last revolution? To this I think we may safe- 
ly reply—and some of the authorities quoted 
expressly say it—that the general, and, if you 
please, vague impression produced upon accu- 
rate observers, by geological facts, is, that the 
last visitation is of comparatively modern date. 

The earth’s surface presents the appearance of 

having been but lately moulded, and the effects 

of causes in actual operation appear but small, 
unless restricted to a very limited period. Thus, 
if we look at the trifling accumulation of rub- 
bish or fragments which surrounds the foot of 
lofty mountain chains, or at the smal] progress 
made by rivers in filling up the lakes through 
which they pass, in spite of the mud they de- 
posit, we are necessarily driven to acknowledge, 
that a few thousands of years are amply suffi- 
cient to account for the present state of things. 

But an attempt has been made to proceed in 
this investigation with far more approximative 
accuracy, by measuring the periodical effects 
of such causes as I have incidentally mention- 
ed, soasto determine, with some precision, the 
length of time which must have elapsed since 
first they began to act. Deluc was the first 
who took some pains to observe and collect 
such data, to which he gave the name of chro- 
nomelers. He has indeed, been severely lash- 
ed for his attempt by writers of an opposite 
school ; and yet it is but fair to remark, that 
his conclusions, and even in a great measure 
their premises, were adopted by Cuvier, whose 
sagacity and immense geological knowledge 
few will attempt to impugn. It is, therefore, 
rather as admitted by him, than as proposed by 
the other, that [ shall briefly lay before you 
the line of proof adopted in his system, The 
general results it is directed to afford, are Ist, 
that the present continents have not existed 
any thing like the time supposed or required 
by the advocates of causes now in action; 
secondly, that whenever any accurate and defi- 
nite measure of time can be obtained, it is 
nearly coincident with that which Moses as- 
signs for the existence of the present order of 
things. Considering the immense distance of 
time to which we have to go back, there must 
be considerable discrepancies between the 
present dates; but they are not greater than 
the chronological tables of various nations, or 
even those of one nation, as given by different 
authors will exhibit. 





tallest ship’s mast might be the radius. But 
enough of comparisons! Again | explored the 
ruined bridge—again I attempted the perilous | 
walk across the single stick of timber—I must | 
think nothing of the rapids under my feet, but 
fix my eyes on the narrow bridge only—again 
I reached the main island in safety. I proceed- 
ed onwards in my little tour around the island, | 
going now in a north-east direction, and de- | 
scending Biddle’s winding stair-case (of some 
90 or 100 steps,) to the foot of the cliff, and | 
even to the water’s edge. Here you are over- 
whelmed with the magnitude of the wonder you | 
are viewing—vyou fling yourself upon a wave-| 
beaten rock, in the humble prostration of human | 
littleness in the presence of Infinite Power, and 
silently adore the Being, whose sublimity you 
cannot comprehend. No calm ever lulls to rest | 
these tumultuating billows, There is a strong } 
eddy towards the falls, as if the victim, once 
escaped, were again enchanted and irresistibly 
drawn towards the great centre of attraction. | 
There is a perpetual upheaving of the water | 


from the bottom, and there is constantly a sul- 


len surf upon these rocks, like that of the ocean | 


after a storm. J ascended the stairs, and now 


approaehed the verge of the American fall—i. e. | tance of time, from which to date the com- 


the fall, on the American side of Goat Island, 
This is of a regular and strai sht outline, and is 
nearly parallel to the Canada shore; so that, in 
order to obtain a front view of it, it is necessa- 
ry to cross the Niagara, to that side of the riv- 
er. TI left the Island; it wanted 10 minutes of 
2, P. M. at which hour, the cars were to return 
to Buffalo. Ought I to lose the first chance of 
getting on by the steamboat from Buffalo, for 
the sake of viewing the falls on the Canada 
shore? No; I was not certain that some 
steam-boat weuld not leave for the head of the 
lake to-morrow. I had only time, after re- 
crossing the main, to run down along the shore 
to the place where you descend to the ferry, 
and take a bird’s-eye view of the cataract from 
that point. J hastened back to the railway de- 
pot. The cars had just set off—a race-horse 
could not have overtaken them, and they were 
not to go again till the next morning at 6 
o’clock. Without stopping to dine, I crossed 
the ferry, 3-4ths of a mile below the main (i. e. 
the Canada) cataract, and viewed the Falls from 
every point between the ferry and Table Rock, 
which is within the toss of a biscuit from the 
edge of the cataract. Before I reached that 
point, however, the sun had become obscured, 
and I lost the rainbow—a loss that 1 was some- 
what reconciled to, from having enjoyed it, 
when there, several years ago—though not then 
perfect, It was drawing towards sun-set be- 
fore I could prevail upon myself to quit this 
wonderfully grand scene, and recross the river. 
The spray rises in such a cload, that parts of 
the falling sheet, are almost always more or 
less obscured, which doubtless adds the effect 
of obscurity to the sublimity. At the same 
time, as if to reconcile seeming opposites, over 
the very surface of all that is most grand and 
powerful in nature, and as if to blend novelty 
and gracefulness with the utmost sublimity, 
what can be more beautiful than those alternate 
shades of sea-green and the most unsound white, 
descending in long stripes of ever varying 
breadth and Jength, from 50 to 150 feet in per- 
pendicular extent—and what more exquisitely 
graceful than those wreaths of mist that are 
constantly rising and curling over the azure and 
ample brow of the cataract. 

On regaining the American shore, I climbed 
an immense cliff of congealed vapor mixed with 
Snow, some 30 feet in height, and directly in 
front of the American fall. 1 crept along to the 
verge of the snow cliff. What a tumbling 
world of waters over my head, The spray fell 


rain ran from my hat and clothes in streams. 
This was worthy of being my last view, ¢ Lord, 


I returned to the upper bank, in time to catch 
the crimson glories of a sunset, worthy of a day 
to me so memorable. 








in a dense shower, and in three minutes the 


now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace !” 


My mind was not in a state to endure the 


One method of attempting to arrive at the 
date of our last revolution, is that of measuring 
the increase made by the deltus of rivers, that 
is, the land gained, at the mouths of rivers from 
the sea, by the gradual deposit of mud and 
earth, which they bear along with them in their 
course. By examining history, we may ascer- 
tain the distance at a given date, of the head 
of the delta from the sea, and thus with accu- 
racy determine the annual increase. By com- 
paring this with the whole extent of territory, 
which owes its existence to the river, we should 
have an estimate of how long it has flowed 
through its present channel, But, hitherto, 
this measurement has been but vaguely taken, 
and consequently little more has been gained 
than a negative conclusion, opposed to the 
countless ages required by some geologists. 
Thus, the advance of the delta of the Nile is 
very sensible; for the city of Rosetta, whieh 
a thousand years ago stood upon the sea, is now 
two leagues distant from it. According to 
Demaillet, the cape before it was prolonged 
half a league in 25 years, but this must have 
been a very extraordinary instance. However, 
it is unnecessary to suppose so immense a dis- 


mencement of this formation. The Delta of 
the Rhone was proved by Astruc, by comparing 
its present state with the accounts of Pliny and 
Mela, to have increased nine miles since the 
Christian era. That of the Po was scientifi- 
cally examined by M. Prony, by commission of 
the French Government. You are, most of 
you, probably aware of the high embankments 
between which this river runs; and this engi- 
neer ascertained that its level is higher than 
the roofs of the houses of Ferara, and that it 
has gained 6000 fathoms on the sea since 1604, 
or at the rate of 150 feet a year. Hence Adria, 
which once gave its name to the Adriatic, is 
removed 18 miles from the sea. These exam- 
ples will not allot a very definite period to the 
action of these rivers. A streamcarrying with 
it such enormous deposits, could not have re- 
quired so many thousands of years to reach its 
present level. 

According to Gervais de la Frise, the re- 
treat of the sea, or extension of the land by the 
depositions of the Orine, may be accurately 
measured by monuments erected at different 
known epochs ; and the result is, that these 
causes cannot have been in operation longer 
than six thousand years, 

A more interesting chronometer is that of 
dunes. By this term are signified heaps of 
sand, which first accumulate on the shore, and 
then are pushed forward, by the wind, upon the 
cultivated lands, so as to desolate and destroy 
them. ‘They often rise to an almost incredible 
height, and drive before them pools of rain 
water, the discharge of which into the sea, 
they effectually cut off. Deluc paid particular 
attention to those on the coast of Cornwall, and 
has described many of them very minutely. 
Tous, one in the neighborhood of Padstow 
threatened to swallow up the church, which it 
completely overhung, having reached the very 
roof; so that all access would have been pre- 
vented, but forthe circumstance of the door 
bcing at the other end, Several houses had, 
however been destroyed in the memory of man. 
In Ireland, these moving sands are not less de- 
structive. The vast sand plain of Rosapenna, 
on the coast of Donegal, was, little more than 
fifty years ago, a beautiful domain, belonging 
to Lord Boyne. A few years ago, the roof of 
the mansion house was just above ground, so 
that the peasantry used to descend into the 
apartments, as into a subterranean; and now 
not the slightest trace of this is visible. But 
no part of Europe suffers so severely from this 
desolating scourge as the department of the 
Landes, in France, It has buried fertile plains 
and tall forests in its irresistible course; not 
only houses, but villages, mentioned in the rec- 
ords of past ages, have been covered over, 
without chance of being ever regained. In 
1802, the pools invaded five valuable farms; 


_ Yet may this simplicity of character be obtained 
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years ago, ten villages threatened with destruc- 
tion by the shifting sands. One of these, call- 
ed Mimisoa, had been struggling, when Cuvier 
wrote, for twenty years, against a dune, sixty 
feet high, with little chance of success. 

Now Mr Bremontier studied this phenome- 
non with particular attention, for the purpose 
of submitting its laws to calculation. He as- 
certained that these dunes, advance from sixty 
to seventy feet a year; and then by measur- 
ing the entire space they have overrun, he con- 
cludes that their action cannot have commenc- 
ed much more than 4,000 years ago. Deluc 
had previously come to the conclusion, from 
measuring those of Holland, where the dates of 
dykes enabled him to ascertain their progress 
with historical accuracy. 


{From the Bangor Journal.] 
IS IT POSSIBLE TO ACQUIRE SIMPLICITY ? 


La simplicite est une droiture de ame qui 
retranche tout retour inutile sur elle meme et 
sur ses actions, ... On voit beaucoup de gens 
qui sont sinceres, sans etre simples; ils ne dis- 
sent rien qu’ ils ne croient vrai; ils ne veulent 
passer que pour ce qu’ ils sont, mai ils craig- 
nent sans cesse de passer pour ce qu’ ils tie 
sont pas, ils sout toujours a s’estudier eux- 
memes a compasser toutes leurs paroles, et 
toutes leurs pensees et a repasser tout ce qu’ 
ils ont fait, dans Ja crainte d’ avoir fait trop, ou 
trop peu. Ces gens la sont sinceres mai els 
ne sont pas simples. FENELON. 


Aion 


Does not the want of simplicity, imply some- 
thing too much already—not a deficiency to 
be supplied ? Can the learned acquire igno- 
rance? Can the beautiful flower that the sun 
has faded and the rains have stained, close up 
its petals and blow again es fair and spotless 
as it opened at first ? 

The spirit that has dyed itself deeper and 
deeper in the schemings of selfishness and pride 
has a still harcer task in this backward process. 


if not acquired, If any desire it, let them not 
set about to put it on—that is but to stain 
again the thrice dyed web and add new affec- 
tation to the old. Let them go to the source 
whence conduct and conversation spring—Let 
them see if they worship one God or more.— 
Instead of watching their words and actions, 
let them watch their hearts and see if they act 
and speak to please their God, the world, or 
themselves, or each alternately. Let them 
walk with their eye towards heaven, and they 
will walk gracefully without thinking of their 
carriage. Let the heart be made single, and 
simplicity will grow upon the thoughts and 
feelings first, and ultimately upon the manner 
and conversation, This has been and it can 
be, for it is what the scripture means when it 
directs us to become ‘ as little children.’ 
J.C. 


RELATION TO THE DISTRESSED. 


Many circumstances in the arrangements of 
Nature point out the importance of the duties | 
implied in this relation. 

In the first vlace, the afflicted are‘ every- 
where brought under our notice; for there is 
no condition of life in which some individuals 
are not to be found who are legitimate objects 
of our pity and beneficence. 

In the second place, every human being has 
his own share of suffering; and Nature seems 
thus to signify to the heart of every man, that 
she expects from him that assistance to his fel- 
low-men, which becomes those who themselves 
know what it is to have been in sorrow. 

In the third place, the feelings, which attach 
us to the case of the unfortunate, are among 
the most effective and powerful which have a 
place in our nature, 

And, in the last place, the gratification of 
those feelings, by the performance of good deeds 
to the distressed, even where such active exer- 
tion is obstructed by the most revolting cireum- 
stances, is one of the purest and most delight- 
ful sources of pleasure which the heart of man 
is capable of enjoying; for most assuredly there 
is no person who has tasted the luxury of 
having been the cause of relief to the distress- 
ed, who would hesitate to prefer that pleasure 
to almost every other that belongs to our con- 
dition. 

In conformity with these arrangements of 
Nature, it is interesting to remark, that the 
Author of Christianity has given to the virtue 
of active compassion to the afflicted a very im- 
portant place in his system of duty. 

His own example, indeed, was the finest of 
al] patterns of this grace; for he went about 
healing the diseased, and comforting the sor- 
rowful, and speaking peace to the afflicted; and 
he thus seemed to signify to men of all future 
times, that a similar occupation of their talent 
was the best employment to which they could 
devote it. 

He has also enforced the practice of this 
duty by explicit exhortations, and illustrated it 
by some of his most beautiful parables. 

And, in announcing the rule according to 
which every man shall at last be pronounced to 
have succeeded or failed in establishing for 
himself a title to the heavenly kingdom, it is 
pre-eminently striking to remark, that he has 
fixed on this single virtue as the rule of judg- 
ment. ‘{ was hungry, and ye gave me meat: 
I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink: I was 
naked, and ye clothed me: sick, and ye visited 
me: in prison, and ye came unto me. Verily 
T say unto you, inasmuch as ye did it unto one 
of the least of these my brethren, ye did it un- 
to me. Come, ye blessed of my Father, in- 
herit the kingdom prepared for you,’ 

Every good man therefore must, in compli- 
ance with this recommendation of his Lord, de- 
vote himself sincerely and actively to the care 
of the distressed, In great cities, where mul- 
titudes of human beings are assembled, and 
where, of course, there must be many whose 
cases are apt to pass without being known or 
attended to, there are necessarily many oppor- 
tunities for the exercise of this Virtue; and it 
is pleasing to think, that the true genius of the 
Christian faith has in this instance been dis- 
tinctly felt, and that, in all such accumulations 
of human beings, there are many who ‘seek out 
the cause which they know not,’ and who ‘go 
about doing good.’ 
: But there is no situation in which distress, 
in some form or other, may not be found; and 
a well-disposed mind can thus nowhere be with- 
: out opportunities of exercising one of the most 

important virtues, and of tasting one of the pur- 
est pleasures of our human condition. 
Mere sympathy, however, must not be con- 
sidered as discharging all the obligations of 
this duty ; on the contrary, there is no species 
of labor or of disgust whith we must not be 








and there are now, or were at least, a few 


willing to encounter, if we would fully fulfill 


who thas devotes himself to active exertions 


labors of love are always fraught, ; 
The reward itself, however, is of unspeaka- 
ble value ; and happy above all other men is he, 
of whom it can be said, that, like the henevolent 
Founder of our faith, he ‘ goes about,’ wherever 


distress is found, ‘ doing good,’— Good Life. 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


Mr Editor,—It was my privilege to meet 
my brethren in the Convention of ministers on 
Wednesday last in the good city of Boston. 
The occasion is to me always an interesting 
one. It is now almost the only occasion which 
brings together ministers of different religious 
creeds, who here are seated side by side and 
exchange civilities and the congratulations of 
the season. I was present, as I said, on the 
occasion, and have concluded to send you a few 
of the thoughts that were suggested by the 
spectacle before me. Incasting my eye around 
the room, I saw here the fathers of the Church, 
those who had grown old in their Master’s ser- 
vice, and who according to the course of na- 
ture must soon receive their discharge—I trust 
an honorable discharge and a glorious rewagd ; 
and there a Jarge group of the yonng, the ac- 
tive, and the strong, some who had just girded 
on their armor and entered on the field; and 
others who had seen much service and had al- 
ready borne the heat and burden of the day. 
Some were there for the first time; but the 
faces of most were familiar, as for a succession 
of years, we had been accustomed to meet on 
the occasion that had now brought us together. 
Some I recognized as men of influence and re- 
nown, leading men in the two great divisions 
which have so long been arrayed against each 
other, but which here were blended together 
and so intermixed that I found it impossible to 
assign to those whose faces were not familiar 
to me their respective places. In attempting 
to do this I found that I often mistook one for 
another—and could see nothing in their coun- 
tenances or manner, that could be relied on as 
a guide. Some of our orthodox brethren, for 
instance, did not seem a whit more staid in their 
demeanor—or of a more sober aspect than their 
brethren of more liberal views. They seemed 
to belong as much to this world—to relish as 
highly the innocent and rational entertainments 
which an indulgent Providence has scattered 
in our path, as other men. I saw men who hold 
no ministerial intercourse, here engaged in 
friendly conversation—-greeting each other with 
smiling looks and the friendly grasp—and there 
was nothing in the external appearance of the 
group from which I could judge which of them 
would recognize me as a brother, and who would 
exclude me from their pulpits as a false teach- 
er and a dangerous man. 

On what grounds, I was led to inquire, do 


can feel the great recompense with which such] 





our orthodox brethren determine that they are 
right and that we are fatally wrong? They | 
do not hesitate to do this. They say that the | 
peculiarities of their faith are the fundamental | 
doctrines of Christianity. How they can presume 
to do this I cannot conceive. But they do it 
every day. It is the plea which they bring to | 
justify the course they have taken for several | 
years past in the choice of a preacher. They 
do not regard us they say as Christian minis- 
ters. They hold that we preach another gos- 
pel, and not the gospel of Jesus Christ, and 
that it is their duty and the duty of all Christ- 
ians to come out from among us and not to 
touch the unclean thing. It was not so for- 
merly, 
lavors, and partake together of the ordinance 
of the Supper, and recognize in each other the 
image of Christ, Why, I asked myself, should 
it be otherwise now? What has made that to 
be wrong now which was right and commenda- 
ble formerly ? Why should their conscience 
be more tender now than in the days gone by? 
I do not charge them with insircerity. 1 do 
not bring against them any railing accusation, 
I only ask how is it that they undertake to say 
that we are not Christians? How do they 
know that we are not? How do they know 
that we preach another gospel? that we are 
enemies of the cross of Christ, and that it 
would be wrong to unite with us in an act of 
worship ? 

But I will not pursue the train of reflections, 
into which I was led on the occasion referred 
to. Suffice it to say that thus I meditated ; 
and [ leave it to others tosay whether my med- 
itations were natural and just—or whether they 
are the offspring of a perverted and prejudiced 
mind, Yours, &c, 

AMERICAN S8. S. UNION. 

At its thirteenth anniversary, the Rev. Mr 
Todd introduced the following resolution, and 
is said to have made the accompanying remarks, 
as we find them in the S. 8S. Journal. 

Resolved, That since God has given to the 
paregts an interest in the child which no other 
heart can feel, our teachers should be anxious 
to avail themselves of this principle to do good 
to parents, and also to bring in the sympathy 
and ce-operation of parents to aid them in their 
efforts of usefulness. 

Mr Todd remarked upon the want of sym- 
pathy that too commonly exists between the+ 
teacher and parents, The latter often feel that 
they may neglect their duty in proportion to 
the faithfulness of the teacher who has the care 
of their children, The absence of this sympa- 
thy is a cause of much of the inefficiency of the 
Sunday-school system. The teacher should 
understand the strength of the tie that connects 





Once we could interchange ministerial |’ 


"field is yet wide, and waiting, for the efforts of 











a parent to his offspring, and take advantage of 
it for the benefit of both, Some instances of 
the force of this feeling were given with much 
effect in illustration. Among them was the 
incident of the Canadian who had allowed his 
child to be buried in a Protestant churchyard, 
on account of his distance from any Roman 
Catholic cemetry, but who, imagined that he 
heard the wail of his child in misery, disinter- 
red the coffin, and carried it himself a distance 
of sixty miles, driving his only cow before him 
to pay the expenses of the new interment,— 
Whatever may be thought of the superstition 
and ignorance of this poor man, his conduct is 
a strong exemplification of the interest a father 
feels in the happiness of a child. A, modern 
poet, describing the descent of the angel of de- 
struction to fulfill the destiny of ancient Baby- 
lon, represents the inhabitants of the heavenly 
worlds whom he passes on his way, as shrink- 
ing in anxious suspense until he had gone by 
lest the message of woe had been directed to 
them. So does the heart of the mother feel 
upon the approach of any danger that may in- 
volve her offspring. He had seen in the prict 
shops a picture of an eagle’s nest among craggy 
tocks ata dizzy height, and a mother repre- 
sented as having climbed the steep, and with 





the commandment of our Lord; and he only 





one hand keeping at bay the ferocious bird, and 
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with the other rescuing her infant from its n, 


This.is an emblem of maternal feeling ey 
where, He had lately followed to the gr 
the remains of a man thirty-six years of » 
who from the age of two years had been subj 
to convulsions. During all that space of 4) 
ty-four years his mother had not passed , 
night without rising from her bed one or m, 
times to attend upon this her idiot son. |} 
this whole period she may be said to have iy 
only for him. 

A natural feeling of such depth as this r 
be seized by Sunday-school teachers, and wo 
enable them at Once to double their efficien 
power, and means of doing good. By 
chain by which the hearts of parent and ch 


dren are bound together, the JSamily may 
drawn to heaven. © 
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CHRISTIAN LIBERALITY. 

The ‘Essex County Olive Branch Circl 
recently, in 4 very friendly and polite letter 
the Rey. Dr Brazer, of this city, informed bi 
that by a yote of the Society, the sum of ¢ 
had been appropriated to constitute him a L 
Member of the * American Peace Society,’ 
adds not a little to the interest and gratificati 
of this act, that the members of the Olive Bran 
Circle, without any exception, we believe, diff 
in points of religious belief from Dr B.,—th 
being Trinitarian, and the subject of the. 
friendly donation, it is well known, a Unitari: 
Clergyman, It is a very appropriate offerin 
on the altar of peace.—Satem Observer. 
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RECEPTION OF OUR BOOKS IN ENGLANI 
We have been exceedingly gratified to les 
from a friend who has lately returned from). - 
rope that the Sketch of the Reformation writt: 
by our esteemed brother Rev. T. B. Fox , 
Newburyport, and published in the 4th V¢ 
of Rev. H. Ware’s Sunday Library, was 1 
ceived in England with expressions of ve; 
high approbation. The first copy that arrive 
in that country was sold for twenty-five dollars 
and an edition has been published by an 0 

thodox book Society. 

We also learn that the Childhood of Jesu; 
written by Rev. Mr Newell of Cambridge hi 
met with great favor on the other side of t) 
Atlantic, and has been republished. 

We confess that it has been matter of sw 
prise to us that Mr Fox’s book has been so |it 
tle noticed among the countrymen and kinsfol 
of the author. But it is encouraging to me 
with another confirmatigg of the truth of th 
fact of which history furnishes several strikin; 





evidences—that a truly valuable book, althoug! 
disregarded at the time and in the place of it 
birth, is eventually brought into notice, an 
meets its desert, and accomplishes its work, + 
some day or another, and in some land ot wm 
other—and 1s seldom, if ever, lost to mankin¢ 

The following extract from the Salem Ga 
ette will be read with pleasure in connectio 
with the above. 


Recognition of American Literature Abroad - 
We have been gratified to learn that one of o 
townsmen has recently received a very kind ao 
flattering letter from the justly celebrated authores 
Maria Edgeworth, ot Edgeworthtown, Ireland, a 7 
knowledging the ‘ great pleasure and informatio 
she has received trom an Article by him, ‘on th 
Means of ascertaining the Genuineness and Integr 
ty of Ancient Writings,’ (originally delivered » 
Rev. Dr Brazer, as a lecture betore the Salem Lyce 
um, and published in the North American Revie 
January, 1836,) and also enclosing a specimen of th 
Shulah Tree, a substance used by the Ceylonese i 
writing. : 

An unsolicited tribute like this, from such a source!” 
cannot but be considered a rare and high distinction | 
and seems to show, among various other proofs, thif” 
the question, ‘ Who in England, reads an Americt} 
book ?’ is not likely to be again asked—at least bP 
the better class of minds there. é 





An ARGUMENT FOR EARLY TEMPERANCE 
addressed to the Youth of the United States 


By Edward Hitchcock, Professor of Chemist” 


and Natural History in Amherst College. AID 
tered and enlarged from his Prize Essay of 
Temperance. Boston: Published by Whipp! 
and Damrell. 
This book is a very valuable addition to th F 
Temperance literature of our country, which 
indebted to no individual more than to Profts 
sor Hitchcock, It will be extensively circult 
ted—and by its sound reasoning, its clear state 
ments of startling facts; and its powerful 4p 
peals to the young mind, will without doubt 
complish great good. 
Notwithstanding all that has been heretofort 
said and done in the cause of Temperance, tht 


all good and wise men. The seductions to In} 
temperance that lie in the way of the young of 
our day, though not perhaps so glaring and op¢* 
are hardly Jess numerous or less to be dreait!! 
than in former years. 4 

To this class, especially should the attenti0) 
of the friends of purity and virtue be directe’~ 
and we rejoice in every new attempt, like 1h § 
of Professor H, to imprint lessons of holines%| 


and hatred and dread of vice upon the tenley® 


and susceptible ‘heart. 


THE SUNDAY RIOT. 

The daily papers have given full and variow 
accounts of the disgraceful and melancholy riot 
which filled our city with disorder and alarm on 
Sunday last. It is neither our province nor ow 
purpose to say any thing concerning its origi? 
or its operations—but we cannot forbear ¥ 
draw a few morals from the unholy scene, such 
indeed, as must at once suggest themselves " 
every reflecting and serious mind. 

The suddenness of the riot—breaking out ¥ 
it. did on the day of rest, while the members F 
our various religious congregations were que 
ly assembled in their churches, devoutly -“, 
ed in acts of meditation and worship, 9 
dreaming of tumult or danger—and the te 
fury and vengeance with which it raged, 
upon us the distressing conviction that the 


jie 
ments of tumult, civil discord, and we 
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thickly about us in society —waiting but for the 
nod of opportunity, at any moment to gathe: 
and burst upon us in a tempest of devastation. 

‘The heart turns sick as it realizes how wide- 
spread and deeply rooted, and ever raging are 
the lusts and passions which oppose the kingdom 
of Christ. : 

This sad event teaches us moreover most 
emphatically—a lesson which we wish that our 
countrymen did not so much need to learn—how 
absolutely indispensible is an armed and disci- 
plined militia—ready at an instant’s warning— 
to the security and defence of liberty and law, 
of our altars and our lives. 

And it makes us feel, as we have never felt 
before—the tremendous urgency of the call to 
devoted and sleepless exertion in the cause of 
peace, temperance, and truth, that presses up- 
on every good citizen and especially upon every 
disciple of Jesus. 

We do not doubt that much good will result 
from this great and deplorable evil—that He 
who stilleth the noise of the waves and the tu- 
mult of the people, will in this instance cause 
the wrath of man to praise him, 





QUESTIONS OX SELECT PORTIONS OF THE OLD 
Testament. Part First—Genesis, Boston. 
B. H, Greene. 

This manual for Sunday Schools was prepar- 
ed by the practised mind of Rev. Mr Allen of 
Northborough,—and we are surprised that it 
does not bear his name on its title page, par- 
ticularly as the book could not have a better 
recommendation, than to come before the pub- 
lic under the signature of such a popular and 
useful writer._-It must have been a mistake 
on the part of the publisher. 

We are glad that Mr Allen has undertaken 
this series of questions on the Old Testament. 
He will do the work well; and our schools 
have new cause of gratitude to him. 

No one is a greater benefactor to the Sunday 
school than he who furnishes it with good books, 
and especially elementary books of religious 
instruction, We are surprised that more of the 
able minds amongst us are not prompted to turn 
their attention and labor into this channel, 
Their books would at once be furnished with a 
ready and extensive circulation,and be more like- 
ly to remunerate them well-——and certainly no one 
could desire a nobler field of usefulness or honor, 
than to scatter seeds of truth—the bread of life 
.--ainong the lambs of Jesus. What surer ave- 
ave to immortal satisfaction and true renown 
could be pointed out toa good writer than this. 





The following extract from the will of the 
late Wm. Reed of Marblehead which we copy 
from the Salem Gazette will be interesting to 
some of our readers. 


To the Editor of the Zalem Gazatte. 

Sir.—Asin an account ofthe various bequests, 
recently devised by the late Hon. WM. Reep, of 
this town, one legacy of * $7000 for [> the use and 
benefit of the 2d Congregational Society in Marble- 
head,’ is named, we respectfully request that you 
would, as a favor, gratify the feelings of the said 
Congregation, by the publication of the following at- 
tested extract from the will. ‘ 

It is hoped that those papers which have published 
the synepsis referred to, will also oblige the Unira- 
RIAN CONGREGATION in question, by affording the 
like kindness ;—for which they will receive the 

ks of 
cy Members of 24 Cong. Society, Marblehead. 
Marblehead, June 7, 1837. 


¢ Item twenty-fourth. I give and bequeath to the 
trustees of Philips Academy, in Andover, the sum 
of seven thousand dollars,in trust, to constitute an 
accumulating fund, notil by its increase atan interest 
of four per cent. per annum, it shall amount to ten 
thousand dollars; when its whole income shall be 
given and secured for the use and benefit of the sec- 
ond congregational church and society in the town 
of Marblehead aforesaid, on the following conditions 
viz: that the proprietors of the meeting house in 
which said church and socieiy statedly worship, shall 
give satisfactory security, on receiving the income 
of this fund, that it shall always be faithfully appro- 
priated for the support of the minister of said church 
and society, who shall be of sound, orthodox, evan- 
gelical and trinitarian sentiments, in accordance gen- 
erally with the Westminster Assembly’s Shorter 
Catechism ; and, to enable this society and church 
to receive the income of this fund, they shall fur- 
nish a correct copy of the original associate cove- 
nant of suid church, with a certified copy of the vote 
of said church, or at least of a majority of the male 
members in communion, of their determination to 
confirm and establish it as firmly as they are able, 
and that they will sacredly apply the income of said 
fund only to the support of a minister ever said 
church and society of sound orthodox sentiments, 
as before stated , and the ministe?, who shall be set- 
tled over said church and society, on the conditions 
before required and stated herein, shall, before en- 
tering on the duties of said office, sign a written dec- 
laration and statement of his sentiments in full, in 
accordance thereto, which shall he renewed at least 
once in five years, to entitle him to the income of 
this fund. Provided however, that, if said church 
and society should decliae this bequest on the con- 
ditions required, the said trustees shall continue to 
accumulate this fund for the term of twenty years, 
at the sume rate of interest; and, if, at the expira- 
tion of this period, the said church and seciety shall 
still reject this offer, intended solely for their spirit- 
ual benefit, for whom I feel a deep fraternal affec- 
tion, it may then be given and applied for establish- 
ing another and free church in said town of Marble- 
head,on the same principles and conditions as provi- 
ded for the foregoing, if in the opinion of said trus- 
tees, the cause of sound religious sentiments and ol 
truth and piety in their judgment, require this ad- 
ditional intluence.—Otherwise the whole of said fund 


shall accrue to the American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions.’ 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
MIRIAM. 

The present is a season when our Ministers 
and Superintendants usually obtain their annu- 
al supply of books to replenish the libraries 
of their Sunday Schools, Among the many 
which solicit their notice, we know of none 
more worthy their attention, or more deserving 
a place among their selections, than the Sacred 
Poem whose title stands at the head of this ar- 
ticle. We mean of course for the use of the 
teachers and the elder pupils. Althongh the 
Work is of a high literary character, and was 
hot written with any special reference to such 
* purpose, we think that every Sunday School 
l'eacher would be benefitted by its perusal. The 
high moral and religious principle that pervades 
, clothed in the most beautiful poetry, must 
recommend it to the mind and heart of every 
Christian Teacher, and must impart aid and 
eneouragement to him in the discharge of his 
duty. The scene is Jaid at Rome at the most 
‘hteresting period when ‘Christianity was strug- 
bling almost for life, under the persecution of 
‘iumphant Heathenism,’ and the object of the 








author is to illustrate the state of things which 
then existed, It isa noble, a Christian theme, 
and is worthily and religiously handled. The 
unprecedented favor with which this American 
poem has been received,—the first edition be- 
ing nearly exhausted,—is as honerable to the 
country as it inust be gratifyimg to the accom- 
plished lady who is understood to be its author, 
We hope, at some future day, to receive from 
her pen illustrations of other portions of Chris- 
tian history. In the mean time we commend 
this beautiful little volume to a place in every 
Caristian library. Mitman. 





DISMEMBERMENT OF THE PRESBYTERI- 
AN CHURCH. 


We understand from papers of the Presby- 
terian order that the great meeting of the 
General Assembly at Philadelphia has been 
characterised by a disorderly and acrimonious 
spirit that would be a disgrace to any body of 
men, and stil] more so to a convention of Chris- 
tian Ministers, ‘The result, so far as the voice 
of the General Assembly goes, has been that 
several hundred ministers and many Presbyte- 
ries have been excluded from the Presbyterian 
Church. We have not space for a full account 
of the doings at Philadelphia in this paper—— 
but hope to be able to prepare for the next 
Register a satisfactory sketch of the highly 
interesting history of the Assembly’s proceed- 
ings—so rife with momentous consequences 
upon the cause of religion in this country. 


The Family Magazine, or, Monthly Abstract 
of General Knowledge, Conducted by an As- 
sociation os Gentlemen, and published in Bos 
ton by Weeks, Jordan & Co, has been laid on 
our Table. We understand that it contains 480 
pages per year, and more than 200 engravings, 
while the price is only $1,50. 





KNICKERBOCKER FOR JUNE. 

An interesting number of this popular peri- 
odical has been sent us by Weeks, Jordan & 
Co. at whose bookstore it may be found,togeth- 
er with nearly all of the best Reviews and 
Magazines. 





INTELLIGENCE. 








Removal of the Indians.—The Logansport (In- 
diana) Telegraph of May 20th, states that the Gov- 
ernment agents are making preparations to remove 
the Pottawattamie Indians {rom Indiana to the coun- 
try allotted them beyond the Mississipi. The Choc- 
taws, who have removed West, are said to have made 
permanent advances in civilization; they have plen- 
ty of live stock, wagons, ploughs, spinning wheels, 
looms, houses, cultivated fields, flouring and saw 
mills, &c. The Cherokees are yet more advanced. 
They have a legislative body, a code of written laws, 
legal counsel, trial by jury, religious missionaries, 
schools for their youth, &c.; also, they work two of 
their salt springs, and two of their lead mines—raise 
corn and grow wheat—have good log dwellings, with 
‘stone chimnies and plank floors. 


National Bank.—In relation to the establishment 
of a National Bank, the New Haven Register, a tho- 
rough going administration paper, holds the following 
sensible language :-- 


‘ Things are discouraging enough for the present; 
the currency of the country is in confusion ; we have 
no general currency for the whole country, and that 
is a great evil in all the business operations at this 
time, it operates hard upon the working classes of the 
community. If aman has money due tohim in New 
Orleans, Mobile, or any remote part of the Union, or 
even as far as Utica, he must sacrifice a large part 
of all his year’s business to avail himself of it. We 
cannot go and bring specie without a ruinous expense, 
and the bills of their banks are truly rags here—sub- 
ject to 8,10 or 15 per cent discount. If he wishes 
to travel from one part ef the country to another, he 
cannot fill his pockets with specie; it would neither 
be safe nor convenient; and if he takes the bills of 
our own local banks, by the time he puts up for the 
night, he has got to submit to a shave on the money 
in his pocket, and he has to repeat that operation 
daily, (as he travels) to the end of his journey, and 
returning he has got to go over the same process 
again. There is no mistake about it—we must have 
some general currency for the whole country ; and 
it must be a paper currency founded on specie basis, 
we must have currency which will be just as good 
at New Orleans,St Louis, or Buffalo, as it is at New 
Haven and Hartford, and pass just as freely from 
hand to hand without discount. State institutions 
can never furnish such currency—-the experiment 
has been sufficiently tried and is now an acknow- 
ledged failure. There is no hope from that source. 
Nothing short of a National Institution with power- 
ful restrictions, can accomplish it: that can: it has 
done it and it can again.’ 


Right of Discussion.—In a late trial at New York 
for an assault, growing out of a discussion last fall in 
a steamboat on the Hudson, on the subjact of aboli- 
tion, it was contended by the council on one side that 
the abolitionists ha] no right to discuss that subject 
in a steamboat. In reference to this sentiment his 
honor Judge Irvine charged the jury thus. 

He said, that as to the right of discussing all, or 
any subjects, in any place whatever there could not 
be a doubt, as that right was guaranteed to every cit- 
izen by the Constitution. But the question was not 
a matter of right it was a matter of exrpedieney ; and 
in his opinion the public discussion of any subject ot 
an exciting nature in a steamboat or any other pub- 
lic conveyance, whether on religion, politics, or ab- 
olition, could not Se commended, as it was calculated 
to produce disorder. 


Siave Trapve.—Eight African negroes have been 
taken into custody at Apalachicola, by the U. S. de- 
puty marshal, alleged tohave been imported from 
Cuba, on board the schooner Emperor, Capt Cox. 
Indictments for piracy, under the acts for the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade, have been found against Capt 
Cox and other parties implicated. The negroes 
were bought in Cuba by a Frenchman named Mal- 
herbe; formerly a resident at Talahassee, who was 
drowned soon after the arrival of the schooner. 


Extraordinary Liberality.—The receipts of the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society for the. year 1836, a- 
mount to £75,526 11s Id sterling, equal ts $335,337 
88; this sum includes £5000 given by the British, 
government, toward the erection of negro schools in 
the West Indies. The following are the several items; 
Contributions, £64,247 17s 10d, Legacies £3,735 9s 
6d, Special donations £2,543 3s 9d, for negro chools 
£5,000.— Transeript. 


Prison Discipline.—At the late meeting of the 
Prison Discipline Society, an interesting Report was 
read by the Secretary and the meeting addressed by 
several gentlemen. Among them were Gov, Everett, 
and the Hon. Mr Adan, of this city, Chairman of the 
board of Inspectors ef the Prison at Charlestown. 
We quote briefly from their remarks. 

Mr Adan offered the following resolution. 


Resolved, That the Report which has now been 


read be accepted and referred to the Managers to be 
printed. 


In offering this resolution Mr Adan said—I submit } P® 


this resolution with much pleasure. Noone can have 
heard, and no one will read the annual re without 
deriving from it instruction and satistaction. Like all 
which have preceded it, it bears many marks of in- 
defatigable industry in obtaining and of success in ap- 
plying the information necessary (o promote the im- 
provement of public prisons. ‘That is the great ob- 
a of this Society, and most diligently and aithfully 

as it been parsued. It is only twelve years since 





tobe done! And now, how much has been achiev- 
ed !--within that brief space of time, most of the large 
penitentiaries in this country have risen from a very 
low state to be the admiration of philanthropists.— 
The annual reports of the Society are known and in 
use throughout christendom. They have become 
text books, furnishing a mass of information that can- 
not be had elsewhere,—and our prisons have been 
so much improved that nations, to which our fathers 
and ourselves have always gone for instruction, send 
their representatives and agents to profit by our 
knowledge and experience on this subject. But all 
these facts should be only stimulants to exertion, not 
inducements to repose. Much has been done—but 
all is not done. e are Iaboress ina field where no 
one’s task can end but with nis life. It must endure 
so long as there is poverty or crime in the land—so 
long as there are bad prisons to be reformed, or good 
ones to be watched. Much must be done to discover 
and spread the truth so that all may receive it, and 
much must be done to maintain things in a right po- 
sition after we have placed them there. There is no 
penitentiary so well conducted as not to need contin- 
ual watching. 


Governor Everett also submitted a resolution, 4s 
follews: 


Resolved, That the improvements in Prison Disci- 
pline are justly to be considered among the most in- 
teresting achieyments of Christian philanthropy in 
modern times; that this Society is entitled to the 
thanks of every friend of humanity for its successful 
efforts in the cause; and that unabated exertions 
ought to be made still further to mitigate the severity 
of the penal law, as far as is consistent with the ends 
of public justice. 

We cannot quote sufficiently from this speech, as 
we have not done from Mr Adan’s, to give an idea 
of its character and merits. We only quote a brief 
passage or two of interest. 

The resolution I have had the honor to send to the 
chiir, speaks of the improvements in Prison Disci- 
pline, as among the most interesting achievments of 
Christian benovolence in modern fimes. To justify 
this remark, we need but to reflect a moment on what 
prisons were, before these reforms were introduced, 
I think it may be said, without exaggeration, that 
within the walls of many of them, the capacity of 
the human victim to endure suffering was put to the 
severest test.—What prisons in many places must 
have been, cannot better be inferred, than from the 
just remark which fell from the Honorable Chairman 
of the board of inspectors, in reference to the State’s 
Prison at Charlestown; that only nine years ago, that 
prison, situated as itis in the very heart of Massa- 
chusetts, within the circle of the metropolis of New- 
re gry the land of the pilgrims, within the daily 
sight of so many intelligent, humane, and conscien- 
tious persons, was nevertheless a spot, where the 
enemy of mankind seemed to have erected his throne 
and to rule with unresisted sway.—I{ this was the 
condition of our prison, only nine years ago, what 
must prisons have been before the modern reforms 
had any where been proposed ; in foreign countries 
less favored than our own in the general intelligence 
of the people ; and under despotic governments, ac- 
customed to regard the prison mainly asan_ instru- 
ment of the police or of political power The best 
thing, perhaps, that could be said of the old prisons 
was, that they were not much relied on as places of 
punishment for the more ordinary crimes. Except 
tor political offences, they were principally employed 
as places of detention before trial; and in this capac- 
ity, owing to the tardy pace of justice, they served, 
toa deplorable extent, as schools of corruption and 
vice. 

Governor Everett proceeded to give briefly the his- 
tory of the reform of Prisons, and to speak of the 
agency of the Prison Discipline Society, in their 
work of philanthropy. After alluding to the general 
acknowledgement among ourselves of the advance 
made here on the subject of Prison Discipline, he 
said ,— 

Nor is the merit of our country less acknowledged 
abroad, in reference to this great cause. The most 
enlightened European governments have sent com- 
missions to examine the prisons in the United States. 
—Fraace deserves particular mention for the humane 
zeal she has exhibited. Not content with the mis- 
sion of Messrs. Beaumont and Tocqueville, whose 
instructive report is well known to the public the 
French government has, within a few months, seat 
another commission of three intelligent gentlemen, 
charged with an inquiry into every matter of practi- 
cal detail, directed to make plans, measurements, and 
drawings, and collect all the information necessary 
to construct and put in operation a penitentiary on 
the American system.—The Prussian government 
has also sent a commissioner, Dr Julius, deeply vers- 
ed in the subject of prison discipline, to examine the 
institutions of this country.—Inquiries of this kind, 
candidly pursued and communicated, are of the most 
beneficial tendency. They diffuse abroad the knowl- 
edge of all that has been successfully attempted here 
for the iwprovement of prisons: while the comments 
of intelligent and candid foreigners afford us the best 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with those de- 
tects of our establishmeats and systems, to which 
national partiality might blind us. 


Census of Portland.--By a census just completed 
of this city, it appears that the whole number of its 
inhabitants, exclusive of foreigners, is 15,637, thus 
divided according to age—under 4 years, 1693—over 
4 and under 21, 5537—over 21, 8407- 

The whole population including foreigners is esti- 
mated at 16,000. Increase since 1830 about 25 per 
cent.— Portland Advertiser. 


There are now on Lake Erie 42 steamboats, in ac- 
tive employment. Besides these, there are six yet 
unfinished, which will probably be running before 
fall. In 1825, the Superior was the only steamboat 
on the Lake.— Transcript. 





From Europe.—English dates to May 4th were 
received here by way of Halifax, on the 8th, inst. 
and on the 9th, dates to the 6th, were received by 
the way of New York. The commercial difficulties 
were subsiding, though much embarassment was yet 
felt. 


Lord Littleton died May Ist, aged 56, 


The King held a Levee on the 3d, which was at- 
tended by the foreign ministers, officers of govern- 
ment, &c. 

Mr Stevenson, the American Minister, transacted 
business at the Foreign office on the 3d. 

The manufactories in Switzerland, Germany, §&c., 
as wellas in England and France, were represented 
to be in a state of perfect stagnation. 


The new French Ministry had abandoned the 
scheme of attempting to extend their dominions over 
the Algerine territory, and will in future be content- 
ed with the occupation of Algiers, Oran, and Bona, and 
with whatever commerce they can establish through 
these ports. 


Meunier had been found guilty of high treason, in 
attempting the life of the king, and sentenced to 
death—but the sentence was afierwards commuted 
into banishment for life. 


The latest accounts from the seat of war, in Spain, 
gives reason to expect that the contending armies 
will shortly come in collision. Both parties, howev- 
er, seem anxious to avoid a rencontre. 


Savings’ Bank in England.—The following is a 
statement of the number of depositors in Savings’ 
Banks in England, and the amount of investments : 


Depositors not exceeding Am’t of Investments 











. £20 each 309,217 £2,155,769 

50 each 170,457 5,224,219 

100 each 69,958 4,785,610 

150 each 22,732 2,728,124 

200 each 12.056 2,047,474 

Above 200 each 3,063 762,482 
Depositors 587,488 £17,705,288 
Charitable Institutions 6,077 329,849 
Friendly Societies 5,394 726,142 
Accounts 597,959 £18,761,219 


Arrangement has been effected between the En- 
glish and French post offices, by which the newspa- 
rs * bas ta pe may gece in the other at a 

reatly reduced postage—the postage to be charged 
fy Piece four centimes, and in England a half 09 
ny, making together almost two cents. The former 
postage was 7d sterling, almost equal to 18 cents. 


The London Courier says: ‘A large and distin- 
guished party was given on Saturday by Miss Har- 
riet Martineau, at which so much difficulty was ex- 
perienced from Pecsemee cree es, that more than 
one was broken before the aid of police could be 





the Society was organized. Then, how much was 


obtained. 
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Notice of motion for the abolition of the punish- 
ment of death, in all cuses except of murder, was 
given in the House of Commons on the 18th. 


Since the above was in type accounts have been 
received, by arrivals at New York, from Liverpool 
to the 18th and from London to the 17th ult. 

The condition of the money market in England 
was decidedly improved, since previous dates. 


Sir Francis Burdett had been elected tor Westmin- 
ster by the tories, : 


Lord John Russell took occasion to explain the 
course intended to be pursued by government, on the 
night of the 8th of May. He declared, distinctly, 
that so long as ministers were sustained by the House 
of Commons, they would not yield office, whatever 
might be the fate of their measures in the House of 
of Lords. The same evening, the important bill for 
settling the Irish tithe question was brought in, read 
a first time, and ordered to its second reading on the 
9th of June. It appears to be the determination of 
ministers to throw upon the Lords the responsibility 
of keeping the various Irish questions unsettled, 

The Duchess Dowager of Saxe Meinengen, moth- 
er of the Queen of England, died April 30. 

The my exer: of Lord Lyndhurst died at Paris, 
May 9, in her 16th year. 


French Amnesty.—Louis Philippe has taken a 
step which will probably prove more effectual in 
protecting him from the plots of assassins than the 
activity of the police, the fidelity of the army, or 
even the good wishes of the great body of the peo- 
ple ;—he has granted aa amnesty to all political 
offenders. 

This is an act of great magnanimity, and probably 
of true wisdom. It will shame his enemies into 
quietness, and comes most opportunely to put the 
nation in a good humor at the marriage of his son, 
the Duke of Orleans. 


The penalty pronounced by the Court of Peers 
against Victor Boireau and Francois Meunier is com- 
muted into that of banishment for ten years. 

The grand military review at Paris took place on 
Sunday the 7th. The King was present, agreeably 
to announcement. No accident happened. Every 
precaution had been taken. 

Operations were resumed by the Christinos in 
Spain, on the Sd of May They advanced from St. 
Sebastian, and took possession of Loyola, and the 
heights and positions around it, with but little oppo- 
sition from the Carlists. 








GroLtocy. At the meeting of the Geological So- 
veny Ny London, on the 5th April, a paper was read 
by Mr Roy, ‘ on the supposed ancient state of the 
North American Continent ; especially on the ex- 
-tent of an inland sea, by which a great portion of its 
surface is conjectured to have heen covered, and on 
the evidence of progressive drainage of the waters.’ 
The author has been employed in making surveys in 
the vicinity of the lakes, as well as of the region be- 
yond, and has discovered ridges encircling the lakes, 
having an appearance similar to the present shores, 
where water has at some remote period flowed. 
This great body of water, he supposes, was bounded 
on the west by the Rocky Mountains, from the table 
land of Mexico to the parallel of 47 deg. of latitude ; 
on the north, by the barrier separating the head wa- 
ters of the lakes trom those of the northern rivers, 
and extending below Quebec, and on the east by the 
Alleghany Mountains, extending to the Gulf of 
Mexico. The area ol this vast inland sea was 960,- 
000 square miles. 


The Richest Man on Earth.—The Paris corres- 
pondent of the Albany Daily Advertiser says—* Lou- 
is Phillippe is without exception the richest man in 
the world. He receives annually, in ready money, 
asum of twelve millions of francs. He derives a rev- 
enue of perhaps twenty millions more from the lands, 
forest, and other property of the crown. He is in the 
enjoyment of the private fortune of the Orleans fami- 
ly, which should have been united to the national 
domain, as was the custom with former monarchs, on 
their accession to the throne, but which he was al- 
lowed te retain by an act consented to by Lafayette, 
Lafitte, and the victorious insurrectionists, who little 
knew what they were about, on the eve of his taking 
the oath to observe the charter as King of the French. 
—The amount of his private fertune cannot be less 
than ten millions of francs per annum. He posseses, 
besides, an immense suin in ready money, estimated 
by some to be between one hundred and fifty and 
two hundred millions of frances. He pockets the mil- 
lion granted the Duke of Orleans as presumptive heir 
to the throne, and the private fortune he is suppossed 
to have given the Queen of the Belgians and he has 
none of the obligations with which the civil list of 
Charles X was burdened. The latter paid nearly 
six millions in pensions, which Louis Phillippe has 
thought proper to suppress altogethsr : he had besides 
a large military household, a chapel, hunting estab- 
lishment, §&c., which cost him atleast as much more, 
none of which have been retained by the present 
king, whose revenues are totally disencumbered, and 
consequently fully adequate to the maintainance ef 
his family, without any provision from the state.” 


Egyptian Needle-work.—An Egyptian mummy 
was lately brought to England, and on unrolling the 
masses of linen, the outer layers were found to be 
remarkably fine cloth, and the inner layers were of 
a coarser quality, In some places there were not 
less than thirty thicknesses of cloth of eight degrees 
of fineness ; some were as fresh as new cloth, while 
others were old, much worn and sewed in several 
places. The various kinds of sewings exhibited 
specimens of the most beautiful needle wok, and 
though 3000 years old, would compare with the best 
of the present day. 


Substitute for Gas in Lighting streets.—Profes- 
sor Meinecke, of Halle proposes that houses and streets 
should be lighted by a spark of electric fire, and 
thinks that this new mode of lighting will some day 
take the place of that by gas, as most perfect and 
economical. His project is to make luminous tubes, 
having at regular distances sinall metallic flakes along 
the places it is wished to light, and pass, with an elec- 
trical machine, a current of electricity over it. In 
this way the professor has obtained, by means of a 
machine of two feet in diameter, a constant light re- 
sembling that of the moon, in his apartment. By en- 
closing these sparks in a tube filled with rarefied hy- 
drogen gas, which doubles its brilliancy, it will be 
easy, he says, to execute the project upon.a large 
scale,— Echo du Monde Savant. 


Sovereigns of Europe.—The following list shows 
the ages of the Sovereigns of Europe, at the present 
time—Charles John, King of Sweden, 72 years; 
William 4th, King of Great Britain, 72 ; Pope Greg- 
ory 14th, 71; Frederick 4th, King of Denmark, 68; 
Frederick William, King of Prussia, 66; Williain, 
King of Holland, 64; Leuis Phillippe, King of the 
French, 63; William, King of Wirtemberg, 55; Mah- 
moud 2d, Emperor of Turkey, 51; Louis, King of 
Bavaria, 50; Leopold, King of the Belgians, 45; 
Ferdinand Ist, Emperor of Austria, 43; Nicholas, 
Emperor of Russia, 40; Charles Albert, King of 
Sardinia, 38; Ferdinand 2d, King of Naples and Si- 
cily, 26$ Maria, Queen of Portugal, 17; Maria Isa- 
bella Louisa, Queen of Spain, 6 years ; Maria Chris- 
tiana, Queen Regent of Spain, 30 years. 


Literature in Russia.—In Russia, during 1834, 
there were published 844 works, 7283 of which were 
originals, and 116 translations. These last form about 
one-eight of the whole, where, in 1833, the transla- 
tiens amounted to a sixth, and in 1831 toafilth. The 
number of scientific works was 430, of which 359 
were originals. Works purely literary were 271, and 
of these 226 were original. Of the whole amount 544 
were in the Russian language, 91 in the German, 54 
Hebrew, 46 Latin, 37 Polish, 36 French, 26 Lithua- 
nian, Esthonian, Finlandish, and Swedish, 3 Italian, 
3 Greek, 3 Samogitian, 1 Dutch, 1 English,! Arabic, 
and 1 Persian. At no period was the press of Russia 
more actively employed than it is at this moment. 

There were published in Paris dering the year that 
has just expired, 6,632 works in different languages, 
and 1,154 engravings and lithographic drawings. 


The Heir to the Russian Throne.—The Cesaro- 
vitch Alexander Nicolaevitch, the Bmperor’s eldest 
son, will attain his twentieth year the present month. 
His constitution fs robust, his figure elegant. and his 

. presence noble and expressive. He goes through 
most of the manly exercises with great grace. is 
education has been carefully attended to, and the time 
is approaching when he is to set out upon his travels 
to foreign countries. From these France is by name 
to be excluded, but he will goto England, as il in 
that country, the great hot bed of the great ancient 
and inextinguishable revolutionary comtegion was not 
to be found. The Cesaroviteh will, however, go toe 
England, as generals try to obtain a glance at an en- 
emy’s camp—-to study their tactics, and prepare 
themselves to defeat them. 


A 





We insert by particular request the follow- 
ing notice from the Belfast Republican Journal, 


An impostor calling himself Carex Eaton pre- 
tending tobe a medical practitioner and religious 
teacher, recently made a stand at Monroe village 
and after succeeditig in experimenting and outrage- 
ously imposing on sundry invalids and running up 
other bills for board, medicines, &c., found it conve- 
nient, suddenly to decamp—he produced a letter of 
recommendation, purporting to be from Rev. Baron 
Stow, a Baptist Clergyman of high standing in Bos- 
ton—Mr Stow disclaims having given any such let- 
ter, and writes that one Caleb Eaton has recently 
been pardoned out of the Massachusetts State Prison, 
at Charlestown—his description of the man corres- 
ponds with the appearance of said Eaton—he is about 
5 ft. 5 or 6 inches high, light complexion, light coarse 
hair, a down look, he wears a blue camblet cloak, 
} with small capes, and a velvet collar, pants and oth- 
er articles of dress much worn—carries a bundle of 
Mss. Sermons, which he reads with great rapidity, 
aims literally to be ¢ all things to all men.’ 

In different towns in Waldo Co. has called himself 
a Culvinistic Baptist—an Episcopal Clereyman—a 
Restorationist—a Universalist—a Unitarian and Me- 
thodist in sentiment.—The different religious per- 
suasions particularly, and the public generally are 
cautiened to be on their guard, as his conduct in said 
village proved him to be an infamous liar and scoun- 
drel.— When last seen he was travelling towards the 
Kennebec.— Com. 

The Committee, by whom a Circular was 
addressed to the Superintendents of Sunday 
Schools relative to Candidates for the ministry, 
respectfully and earnestly solicit an answer 
from those gentlemen as soon as practicable. 


Cambridge, June 15th, 1837. 
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NOS. OF CHRISTIAN REGISTER WANTING. 
FPHE Publisher is still in want of several copies of 

. Nos. 2, 4,5 and 6 of the Christian Register of 
this Volume. Those who can conveniently spare 
them, will do a favor which will be gratefully ae- 
knowledged.. 











PASTURAGE. 
(So Pasturage for two horses, a few mites from 
the City : Inquire at this. office. June 17 


DENTISTRY. 
EORGE H. GAY, Dentist, No. 252 
tow st. 





“Washing- 
UW June [7 
WILLIS’ POEMS. 3K: E 
ELAN. apd other Poems, by N. P, Willis. 
Received at the Literary Rooms, 121-Washing- 
ton street, by WEEKS, JORDAN & Ca. ~ 517 


UST OF DR CHANNING—May he seen at 

the store of JAMES MUNROE & CO., where 

subscriptions willbe received for those who may 
wish to procure a cast frem it. 


134 Washington street. 


| es DEN’S BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS. —Land- 
scape Ifustrations of the Bible, consisting af 
Views of the most remarkable places. mentioned ia 
the Old and New Testaments—from original sketch- 
es taken on the spot—engraved by W. & E. Finden. 
With descriptions by the Rev. Tho’s Hartwell Horne. 
In 2 vols., splendidly bound. For sale at TICK- 
NOR’S, 135, Washington street. pit 


PLENDID ENGLISH EDITIONS OF THE 

BIBLE, in various sizes and bindings, some beau- 
tifully bound, this day received at TICKNOR’S. 

Together with a variety of English Books with 

Plates, and aa assortment of English Drawing Books. 

jit - 

HE TIMES: Or, the Pressure and its Causes 

examined—an Address to the People, by a Citi- 

zen of Massachusefts.—Just received by JAMES 
MUNRDE & CO. 134, Washington st. June 17 


























In this city, Rev. Theodore W. Snow, to Miss Su- 

san Frances, daughter of Mr Henry Andrews. 
E. F. Oelrichs, Esq. of Bremen, to Miss Sally 

Anne, daughter of Israel! Thorndike Esq. 

Mr Isaac H. Wright to Miss Clemintina, 
of the Rev. Mr Ballou. 

On Sunday evening, by Rev. Mr Stow, Mr Henry 
Gray to Miss Martha Adams. 

In Charlestown, Mr Isaac E. Brown to Miss Sarah 
F. Johnson, of Medford. é 

In Salem, Mr James Hukey to Miss Elizabeth 
Archer, of Boston. 

In New York, 8th inst. Thomas G. Fletcher, 
Esq. to Miss Lucia Adeline Jenks, of Boston. 


DEATHS. 


daughter 











In this city, Mrs Susan Johnson, 25, wife of Mr 
Carver Johnson. 

Mrs Rachel, widow of the late Joseph Snelling, 95. 

On Wednesday, Robert, youngest child of Rey. 
Edward B. Hall, of Providence, aged 11 months. 

In Cambridge, Mr Israel Porter, 94. 

In New London, Mrs Alma, wile of Rev. Daniel 
Huntington, and daughter of Mr Benj. French of 
this city. 

In Bangor, 5th inst. Mr James Burton, Jr. 45, for 
many years publisher of the Bangor Register. 

In Greenfield, Mrs Sarah H. Barret, wife of Dr A. 
Barret, and daughter of Col.“Esaph Smead, 36. 

In Northfield, ov the 29th ult. Ann H. wife of Mr 
George Holton, and daughter of Col. E. Hubbard, of 
Vecnon. 

REET UR LEER 


- - — rene | 
SALE AT AUCTION OF VALUABLE BOOKS. 
Principally in Foreign Languages. 

N Saturday June 24, at 9 and 3 o'clock, at the 

Store No. 3 Tudpr’s Building opposite the east 
side of the New Court House, will be sold by WHIT- 
WETL, BOND & Co., a collection of valuable books 
in English, Latin, Greek, French, Spanish, Italian, 
Portuguese, German and other Languages. The 
Books oo be seen during the three days preceding 
the day of the sale, and catulogues may be had at 
the office of Whitwell, Bond, & Co. and at the place 
of sale. J17 


THE MINISTRY OF JESUS CHRIST. 
Pes PILED and arranged from the four Gospels, 
for Families and Sunday Schools. With Poeti- 

cal Illustrations and Notes. 
‘The Bible? That’s the book. The book indeed. 

The book of books ; 

On which who looks, 
As he should do aright, shall never need 

Wish for a better light 

To guide him * * * * *,’ 
By T. B. FOX. In two vols. 
This work is designed to render the study of the 
Scriptures itteresting to the young, by presenting 
the account of the Mission of the Savior, in Scripture 
language, as a connected history, in the chronologi- 
cal order, with brief notes, and a selection from the 
best Poets on the most beautiful texts. It is already 
introduc ed into several schools of various denomina- 
tions, where itis thought to have supplied a want 
which has long been felt, ot making Scripture as in- 
teresting as any other history. Published at- the 
Literary Rooms, 121 Washington street.—WEEKS, 
JORDAN & Co. J17 


pty cance BIBLE, royal 8vo edition, in various 
- bindings—English Reference Bibles, large and 
sma. ; 

Bagster’s Comprehensive Bible, 4to, beautifully 
bound ; 

Brown,s edition of the Bible, 4to. splendidly bound ; 
With a large assortment of the Oxtord editions, of 
all sizes—For sale at TICKNOR’S 135 Washington 
street. ji7 


fo SABBATH SCHOOL TEACHER—De- 
signed to aid in elevating and perfecting the Sab- 
bath School System, By Rev John Todd, author of 
‘Lectures to Children,’ ‘ Student’s Manual,’ &c. 
This day received at TICKNOR’S, 135, Washing- 
ton street. ji7 


AMESON’S CHARACTERISTICS. Charac- 
teristics of Women, Meral, Poetical, and Histor- 
ical, by Anna Jameson, illustrated by a series of her 
own vignette etchings, ¥e. For sale by JAMES 
MUNROE & CO. 134 Washington street. 


NDRAL’S PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY— 
For sale at TICK NOR’S, 135, Washington street: 
where may be fount! the largest assortmont of Med- 
ical Works in this city. 
Subscriptions received for all Medical Periodicals, 
English and American. jlo 


JDD'S Sabbath School Teacher. Designed to 

aid in elevating and perfecting the Sabbath 
School system, by Rev. John Todd; just received 
by JAMES MUNROE & CO. j 10 


ver of Duty adapted to the Times. A sermon 

preached at Portmouth, N. H., May 14th, 1837; 
by Andrew P. Peabody, Pastor ot the South Church 
and Parish ; just received by JAMES MUNROE 
& CO., 134 Washington street. j 10 


| A eat ay FOR PRIVATE DEVOTICN by 

the author of Pious Thoughts and Reflections in 

For sale by S. G. SIMPKINS, Court 
m 27 






































Retirement. 
street. 





UNITARIAN MISCELLANY. 
FEW complete sets, (believed to be the only | 
ones now remaiming) of the Unitarian Miscella- 
ny ‘in six volumes, conducted by Rev. Messrs. 
Sparks & Greenwood,—have been just received, 
and are now for sale at the office of the Christian 
Register, at two dollars a set. Those who wish to 
obtain the work, at this very cheap rate, will do well 
to call soon. m 20 








NEW AND CHEAP HYMN BOOK, | 
HE CHAPEL HYMN BOOK—second edition. + 
This Hymn Book was first published tor the use 
of the Pitts street and Warren street Chapel. 
The present edition contains upwards of four-hun- , 
dred and thirty bymns with an index of subjects, 
rinted on good paper and well bound—for the very 
ow price of $3 50 per doz. ] 
It will be found a valuable collection far small 
cburches, vestry meetings, Sunday Schools, Pub- 
lished and for sale by S. G. SIMPKINS, Court st. 


IBLES of quarto, octavo, [2mo. and 18mo. size ; 
Polyglot Bibles and Testaments ; Pocket Bibles 
with ents. 

Alsa--Dabney’s annotations on the New Testament, 
Barnes’ Notes on the Gospels, Acts and Romans.— 
Bradtord’s Notes on the Gospels—The Ministry of 
Jesus Christ, compiled from the Gospels by Rev. T. 
B. Fox.—Parley’s Geography of the Bible. 
m27 For sale by S. G. SIMPLINS, Court st. 


GREENWOOD’S HYMNS. 
REENWOOD’S Collection, in every style of 
binding, constantly on hand, at publishers 

















at the Literary Rooms, 121 W t. 
april’ 8 WEEKS, J & CO. 


OCKHART’S SCOTT, Part 2—Just received 
4 by JAMES MUNROE & Co. June 17 


OME: by Miss Sencwick—A new edition, 
in beautiful cloth binding, stamped—just pub- 
lished by JAMES MUNROE & Cx J 


FAMILY BREAD. 
Establishment 122 Court 


HE subscriber having purchased 

ment of Mr J. Fisher Hewes, 0! : 
patrons and the public that he will con..ue the Dak- 
ing Business at the same place ; and while he solic- 
its a continuance of its former patronage, it gives him 
pleasure to assure customers in order that their bread 
ray be obfaimed in the same unrivalled excellence 
as heretofore, he has made an engagement with his 
brother to superintend the manufacture of every ar- 
ticle of Bread and Cake. 








VIRGIL H. HEWES. 
Carv.— Families can be supplied with all kinds of 
Pies, Cake, &c , by leaving their orders in the mor- 
ning at HEWES’S BAKERY, No. 422 Court st. 
j 10 V.H. H. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY. 

To Instructors of Primary and High Scheols. 

The Author of American Popular Lessons offers to 
instructors aj series of reading books designed for 
the use of Schools. These books are imtended not 
merely toe teach reading for reading’s sake, but to 
suggest an intelligent method of instruction in pref- 
erence toone merely mechanical. They attempt to 
communicate something ef the knowledge of nature, 
to instil the principles of a right conduct from the 
earliest age, to furnish elements of true history, and 
to form a just literary taste. The books are :— 

Primary. 
1. Introduction to Popular Lessons. 
2. American Popular Lessons. 
8. Primary Dictionary. 

Progressive: 

4. Sequel to Popular Lessons: 
5. Tales trom American History... 
6. Poetry for Schools. 
7%. Grecian History- 
8. English History. 
9. Biography for Schools. 
16. Element of Mythslogy. 

The Iatroductten to Popular Lessons,—is especi- 
ally intended for the youngest class of learners. Its 
lessons are exceedingly plain, and systematically de- 
signed to please and inform children. [t is Wlustra- 
ted by numerous cuts. This book is approved by the 
Public School Society of New York, andis used in 
their Schools. 

American Popular Lessons,—is consecotive with 
the Introduction, and carries forward the learner te 
a further knowledge of the elements of morality, the 
manners of nen, and the habits of animals. Ameri- 
jean Popular Lessons has been extensively used for 
many years, in town and country. 

Primary Dictionary,—contains four thousand words 
in common use. It is intended to teach to think as 
well as to spell, and has been proved to be as useful 
as any book in the series. 

Sequel to Popular Lessons,—is a first book of his- 
tory. It regards history as a great lesson of morality, 
and constanUly suggests the distinction between right 
and wrong. 

Tales from American History,—form Nos. 9, 10, 
11, of Harpers’ Boy’s and Girl’s Library ; the several 
volumes form an entire series, and may be used sep- 
arately and singly, or in succession. No. 9 embra- 
ces the important histery of Maritime Diseovery, and 
the Life of Columbus. This work is strongly recom- 
mended by the best judges of elementaty books. 

Poetry tor Schools;—is a series of Lessons on Poetry 
and Prose, fit for reading and declamation, and also 
comprising a brief systein of rhetoric, and examples 
of English literature, frem the age of Elizabeth to 
the American Poets. 

Grecian History —is the history of Greece, from a 
remote antiquity to the present time, and includes 
notices of the arts, laws and institutions of the Greeks, 
together with the Geography of Greece ;, it is Ulus- 
trated by Maps and Engravings. 

English History,—resembles the Grecian im its ar- 
rangment and execution, and attempts, in perspicuous 
details, to show the benefits of civilization and pub- 
lic virtue, 

Biography tor Schools.—This work is intended! to» 
furnish a series of virtuous examples from real: life, . 
by means of which young persons may be instructed 
in right action, by the genuine consequences of right» 
and honorable conduct. 

Elements of Mythology.—This work. has been: 
found highly useful in classical education. 

These Books invite the examination of teachers... 
They have been approved by the bestscholars in the - 
country. ‘Fhe proprietor subjoins but one recom- 
mendation—a book condemns or approvesitself. Shee 
takes the method of a Circular to give information to 
parents and teachers.of the existence and design of : 
the Scheol Library. These books, without increas- 
ing its labor or expense, greatly extend the common. 
course of education. They are. printed: in the most 
convenient forms, and are cheap, and of a. durable - 
fabric. The writer has in view.other works. of the - 
same character, which will carry on the intelligent. 
object of the books above mentioned... : 

The foflowing notice of:Grecian History-is taken:. 
from the New York Evening Post. 

‘ This work (Grecian History) is drawn up by one 
of the most able and sucessful writers of school books: 
we have im this country ;. wha, to a.mind of énlight- 
ened and enlarged views, and to-thie stores accumula- - 





ted by diligent and various reading, adds the faculty of © 


happily communicating knawledge, and of accommo- - 
dating her conceptions to the comprehension of imma- 
ture intellects. If we were requested to point out: 
the historical work in the English language best: 
adapted for the instruction of the young we. should. 
fix upon this.” 

This series of school books is sold by Mr Roe Lock-- 


‘ wood, Bartlett & Raynor, Hewe & Bates and other- 


booksellers in: New York; and by the principal book-- 
sellers in Albany, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore. 
and Hartford. 





CHRISTIAN EXAMINER. 

AMES MUNROE & CO. have for sale a few” 

J sets of the Christian Examiner, at less than half. 

the subscription price, also odd numbers te complete. 
sets. For sale at 134 Washington st: m 27 


IEWS OF DUTY, adapted to the Times. A. 
V Sermon preached at Portsmouth, N. H., May 
14th, 1837; by Andrew P..Peabody,. Pastor of the: 
South Church and Parish ; just received by JAMES: 
MUNROE & CO. 134 Washington. Street. 














j3 
OYES'S PROPHETS, Vol. 2. This day pub-. 
N lished by JAMES MUNROE & CO. A new 





translation of the Hebrew P. ets, im 
Ch cal order, by George R. Noyes, vol 2. al- 
so voll. For sale at 134 Washington street.. 
j3 
IOGRAPHY FOR SCHOOLS—By the author 
B of American Popular Lessons, G listory 
H } rsistory,. CI i¢ . 7 # 
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FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
THE THUNDER STORM. 
Lo, in the west the clouds arise, — 
And lightnings leap acfoss the skies ; 
The distant thunder’s muttering sound 
Disturbs the evening stillness round. 


Now nearer—nearer yet !—the flash !— 
The blaze incessant !—and the crash 

Of deep-voiced thunder ‘—rain and hail ! 
—Well may the conscious sinner quail ! 


O God, is not thine anger here’ 

Shall we not stand aghast with fear? 

Doth not thy fierce avenging wrath 

Blaze in the swift-winged lightning’s path ? 


No!—When the zephyrs softly breathe 

Upon the valley’s verdant wreath— é 

Thy goodness shines not then more bright 
Than in the raging tempest’s might. sali 


Saturday evening, June 3d. 


ed 





From the Knickerbocker. 


CONSOLATIONS OF RELIGION. 
BY J. G. PERCIVAL. 

There is a mourner and her heart is broken: 
She is a widow, she is old and poor : 
Her only hope is in that sacred token 
Of peaceful buppiness, when life is o’er: 
She asks nor wealth nor pleasure—begs no more 
Than heaven’s delightful volume and the sight 
Of her Redeemer. Skeptics! would you pour 


CHRIS TILAN REGISTER. 
eesti tlienrtnatiemtermeremmemssianii 
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[Extracts from Incidents of Travels.] 
JERUSALEM—A MISSIONARY—THE HOLY 
SEPULCHRE. ; 

It was Saturday afterneon when we arrived 
at Jerusalem. I bad a letter of introduction to 
Mr Thompson, an American missionary, and the 
first thing I did was to look for him. One of 
the monks of the convent gave me the direetion 
to the American priest, not knowing his name ; 
and instead of Mr Thompson, I found Mr WwW hi- 
ting, who had been there about a year in his 
place. Like the governor, Mr Whiting did 
not want any credentials; but here, being 
among judges, it was not my dress and appear- 
ance that recommended me. I was an Ameri- 
can, and at that distance from home the name 
of countryman was enough. In the city of Je- 
rusalem such a meeting was to hiin a rare and 
most welcome incident; while to me, who had 
so long been debarred all conversation except 
with Paul and the Arabs, it was a pleasure 
which few can eyer know, to sit down with a 
compatriot, and once more, in my native tongue 
hold converse of my native land, 

Each of us soon learned to look upon the 
other as a friend; for we found that an old 
friend and schoolmate of mine had been also a 
friend and schoolmate of his own. He would 
have had me stay at his house; but I returned 
to the convent, and with my thoughts far away, 
and full of the home of which we had been 
talking, [ slept for the first night in the city of 
Jerusalem. y 

The first and most interesting object within 
the walls of the holy city, the spot to which 





Your blasting vials on her head, and blight 
” Sbaron’s sweet rose, that blooms and charms her be- 


ing’s night? 


She lives in her affections ; for the grave 
Has closed upon her husband, children: all 
Her hopes are with the arms she trusts will save 
Her treasured jewels ; though her views are small, 
Though she has never mounted high to fall 
And writhe in her debasement, yet the spring 
Of her meek, tender feelings cannot pall 
Her unperverted palate, but will bring 

A joy without regret, a bliss that has no sting. 


Even as a fountain, whose unsullied wave 
Wells in the pathless valley, flowing o’er 
With silent waters, kissing, as they lave 
The pebbles with light rippling, and tho shore 
Of matted grass and flowers—so softly pour 
The breathings of her bosom, when she prays, 
Long bowed hefore her Maker; then no more 
She muses on the griet of former days; 
Her full heart melts and flows in heaven’s dissolving 
rays. 


And Faith can see a new world, and the eyes 

Of saints look pity on her; Death will come— 

A few short n:oments over, and the prize 

Of peace eternal waits her, and the tomb 

Becomes her fondest pillow : all its gloom 

Is scattered : what a meeting there will be 

To her and all she loved here ; and the bloom 

Of new life trom these cheeks shall never flee— 
Theirs is the health which lasts through all eternity. 





SOWING SEED. 
Furnished for the Annals of Education, by Lowell 
Mason, Professor in the Boston Academy of Music. 
Now, my seed, thy grave is made, 
In thy silent chamber laid, 
Thou may’st slumber lightly ; 
May the sun his radiance lend, 
And the dews of heaven descend 
On thy pillow nightly. 


Couldst thou speak, thou gentle one, 
Couldst thou feel what I have done, 
Thou wouldst whisper weeping ; 
Ah, green earth and bright blue skies 
Never more may greet my eyes, 
All in darkness sleeping ! 


Yet sleep on, thou seedling dear, 
Sweetly sleep, nor dream of fear, 
Soon, from slumber waking, 

Once again shalt thou behold 
Morning sunlight bright as gold, 
O’er the green earth breaking. 


I at last must sink like thee, 
Hands of love shall bury me, 
Heaping cold earth o’er me; 
But when God from yonder skies 
Bids the slumbering dead arise, 
I shall wake to glory. 





ON AN INFANT KILLED BY LIGHTNING. 
BY JOHN CLARE. 


As fearless as a cherub’s rest 
Now safe above the cloud, 

A babe lay on its mother’s breast 
When thunders roared aloud. 

It sarted not to hear the crash, 
But held its little hand 

Up, at the lightning’s fearful flash, 
To catch the burning brand. 


The tender mother stayed her breath 
In more than grief awhile, 

To think the thing that brought its death 
Should cause her babe to smile. 

Aye, it did smile a heavenly smile 
To see the lightning play ; 

Well might she shriek when it turued pale, 
And yet it smiléd in clay. 


O woman ! the dread storm was given 
To be to each a friend ; 

It took thy infant pure to heaven, 
Left thee impure to mend. 

Thus Providence will oft appear 
From God’s own mouth to preach ; 
Ah! would we were as prone to hear 

As Mercy is to teach ! 





[From the Metropolitan. ] 
VESPER HYMN, 


Creator of th’ eternal soul! 

Lord of those countless worlds that roll 
Through boundless ether, spreading light ! 
We bless thee for the gilt of night. 


When calm, (as airs of evening play 
O’er shutting flowers,) we sink away, 
O’ercome by death-resembling sleep, 
Do thou, O God! < the city keep.” 


God of our fathers ! night by night 
Adored, in darkness as in light ! 

hy proise shall come, a welcome guest, 
And sanctify our bed of rest. 





Ob! there is never sorrow of heart 
That shall lack a timely end, 
If but to God we turn and ask 


eyery pilgrim first directs his steps, is the holy 
sepulchre. The traveller who has never read 
the descriptions of those who have preceded 
him in a pilgrimage through the Holy Land, 
finds his expectations strangely disappointed, 
when, approaching this hallowed tomb, he sees 
around him the tottering houses of a ruined ci- 
ty, and is conducted to the door of a gigantic 
church. ° 

This edifice is another, and perhaps the prin- 
cipal, monument of the Empress Helena’s piety. 
W hat authority she had for fixing here the site 
of the Redeemer’s burial place I will not stop 
to enquire. Doubtless she had her reasons ; 
and there is more pleasure in believing than in 
raising doubts that cannot be confirmed. In 
the front of the church there is a large court, 
filled with dealers in beads, crucifixes, and rel- 
ics; among the most conspicuous of whom are 
the Christians of Bethlehem, with figures of 
the Savior, the Virgin, and a host of saints, 
carved from mother of pearl, in all kinds of 
fantastic shades, It was precisely the time at 
which I had wished and expected to be in Je- 


rr heal 


| distant land was standing as an apostlé over | 


the grave of Christianity, a solitary laborer stri- 
ving to re-establish the pure faith and worship 
that were founded on this spot eighteen cen- 
turies ago. 


THE GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE—MOUNT 
OF OLIVES. 

At the foot of the hill, on the borders of the 

valley of Jehoshaphat, beneath the Mount of 
Olives, we came to the Garden of Gethsemane. 

Like the great battle-grounds where kingdoms 

have been lost and won, the stubborn earth 

bears no traces of the scenes that have passed 

upon its surface; and a stranger might easily 

pass the Garden of Gethsemane without know- 

ing it as the place where, on the night on 

which he was betrayed, the Savior watched 

with his disciples. It was enclosed by a low 

broken stone fence, and an Arab Fellah was 
quietly turning up the ground with his spade. 

According to my measurement, the garden is 
forty-seven paces long and forty-four wide. It 
contains eight olive trees, which the mouks 
believe to have been standing in the days of 
our Savior, and to which a gentleman, in whose 
knowledge I have confidence, ascribed an age 
of more than 800 years. One of these, the lar- 
gest, barked and scarified by the knives. of pil- 
grims, is reverenced as the identical tree un- 
aer which Christ was betrayed ; and its enor- 
mous roots, growing high out of the earth, could 
induce a belief of almost any degree of antiqui- 
ty. A little outside the fence of the garden is 
a stone, reverenced as marking the hallowed 
place where Christ in the agony of his spirit, 
prayed that the cup might pass from him; a 
little farther, where he ‘sweat great drops of 
blood ;’ and a little farther is the spot to which 
he returned and found the disciples sleeping ; 
and no good pilgrim ever passes from the Gar- 
den of Gethsemane to the Mount of Olives 
without doing reverence in these holy places. 
In company with a long procession of pilgrims 
who had been assembling in the garden, we 
ascended the Mount of Olives. The mount 
consists of a range of four mountains, with 
summits of unequal altitudes. The highest ri- 
ses from the Garden of Gethsemane, and is the 
one fixed upon as the place of our Savior’s as- 
cension. About half way up is a ruined mon- 
astery, built, according to the monks, over the 
spot where Jesus sat down and wept over the 
city, and uttered that prediction which has 
since been so fearfuly verified. The olive still 
maintains its place on its native mountain, and 
now grows spontaneously upon its tops and 
sides, as in the days of David and our Savior. 
In a few moments we reached the summit, 
the view from which embraces, perhaps, more 
interesting objects than any other in the world ; 
the Valley of Jehoshaphat, the Garden of 








rusalem—the season of Easter—and thousands 
of pilgrims, from every part of the Eastern 
world, had already arrived for the great cere- 
monies of the holy week. The court was 
thronged with them, crowded together so that 
it was almost impossible to move, and waiting, 
like myself, till the door of the church should 
be opened. The holy sepulchre, as in the 
days when all the chivalry of Europe armed to 
wrest it from them, is still in the hands of the 
infidels ; and it would have made the sword of 
an old crusader leap from its scabbard, to be- 
hold a haughty Turk, with the air of alord and 
master, standing sentinel at the door, and with 
long mace beating and driving back the crowd 
of struggling Christians. As soon as the door 
was opened, a rush was made for entrance ; 
and as I was in the front rank, befor ethe impo- 
tus ceased, amid the perfect storm of pushing, 
yelling, and shouting, [ was carried almost 
headlong into the body of the church, The 
press continued hehind, hurrying me along, and 
kicking off my shoes; and in a state of desper- 
ate excitement both of mind and body, utterly 
unsuited to the place and time, I found myself 
standing over the so called tomb of Christ ; 
where, to enhance the incongruity of the scene, 
at the head of the sepulchre stood a long-beard- 
ed monk with a plate in his hand receiving the 
paras of the pilgrims. My dress marked meas 
a different person from the miserable, beggarly 
crowd before me ; and expecting a better con- 
tribution from me at the tomb of him wio had 
pronounced that all men are equal in the sight 
of God, with an expression of contempt like 
the ‘canaille’ of a Frenchman, and with kicks, 
cuffs, and blows, he drove those back before 
me, and gave me a place at the head of the 
sepulchre, My feelings were painfully dis- 
turbed, as well by the manner of my entrance 
as by the irreverent demeanor of the monk; 
and disappointed, disgusted, and sick at heart, 
while hundreds were still struggling for ad- 
mission, I turned away and left the church. 
A warmer imagination than mine could perhaps 
have seen, ina white marble sarcophagus, ‘ the 
sepulchre hewn out of a rock,’ and in the fierce 
struggling of these barefooted pilgrims the de- 
votion of sincere and earnest piety, burning 
to do homage in the holiest of places—but I 
could not. 

It was refreshing to turn from this painful 
exhibition of a deformed and degraded Christi- 
anity, to a simpler and purer scene, The 
evening before Mr Whiting had told me that 
religious exercises would be performed at his 
house the next day; and I hastened from the 
church to join the grateful service. I found 
him sitting at a table, with a large family Bible 
open before him. His wife was present with 
two little Armenian girls, whom she was edu- 
cating to assist her in her school; and I was 
not a little surprised to find that, when I had ta- 
ken my seat, the congregation was assembled. 
In fact Mr Whiting had only been waiting 


ced the service to which I had been so long a 
stranger. It was long since I had heard the 
words of truth from the lips of a preacher; and 


Gethsemane and the Mount of Olives, I could 
not help thinking of it-as a strangely interest- 
ing fact, that here, in the holy city of Jerusa- 
lem, where Christ preached and died, though 
thousands were calling upon his name, the only 
persons who were praising him in simplicity and 
truth were a missionary and his wife, and a 
passing traveller all from a far distant land. I 
had, moreover, another subject of reflection. 


the only schools of instruction, were those es- 
tablished by American missionaries, and sup- 


that our young republic was thus, in part dis- 
charging the debt which the world owes to the 
anc.ent mistress of science and the arts, by 
sending forth her sons to bestow the elements 
of knowledge upon the descendants of Homer 
and Pericles, Plato and Aristotle; and here, 
on the very spot whence the apostles had gone 





Of Him to be our friend !— Wordsworth. 


forth to preach the glad tidings of salvation to 


for me; and as soon as I came in, he commen- . i. . 


as I sat with my eyes fixed upon the garden of 


In Greece I had been struck with the fact that | seems to be reciprocal. When a bird returns 


ported by the liberality of American citizens ;| | have observed this to be the case more par- 


Gethsemane, and the city of Jerusalem, the 
the Plains of Jericho, the valley of the Jordan, 
and the Dead Sea. 

On the top of the mountair is a miserable 
Arab village, in the center of which is a small 
octagonal] building, erected, it is said, over the 
spot from which our Savior ascended into 
heaven; and the print of his foot, say the 
monks, is still to be seen. This print is in the 
rock, enclosed by an oblong border of marble ; 
and pilgrims may at any time be seen taking, 
in wax, impressions of the holy footstep; and 
for this too they were indebted to the research 
and bounty of the Empress Helena, 





Floating gardens in China.—There is noth- 
ing perhaps more peculiar in the horticulture of 
the Chinese than their boat or raft gardening. 
On the immense lakes, swamps, rivers, and ca- 
nals, with which many parts of the empire 
abound, a very numerous population live entire- 
ly on the water, and gain their living mainly 
by fishing. To correct the acrid and unwhole- 
some humors that a fish diet is apt to generate, 
they eat an immense quantity of garlic and 
onions, of which the Chinese universally are 
very fond; and these they cultivate even on 
the bosom of the waters over which they are 
constantly roving, The poor fishermen have 
positively no houges on shore, nor fixed abode, 
and consequently no inducement to cultivate 
patches of land, which their more important 
pursuits of fishing might require them to leave : 
they have invented a system of culture which 
may move with them, and they thus transport 
their gardens wherever they may go. This 
they do by constructing rafts of the ever-use- 
ful bamboo, which are well interwoven with 
woods and strong grass, and then launched on 
the water and covered with earth. These 
fioating gardens are made fast to the sterns of 
their junks and boats, and towed after them, 





[From Jesse’s Gleanings.] 


THE ROBIN. 
*O blind to Nature’s all acgordant plan, 
Think not the war-song is confin’d to man ; 
In shrill defiance, ere they join the fray, 
Robin to Robin chaunts the martial lay.’ 
ANON. 

I had an opportunity this summer of witness- 
ing the distress of a Robin, which, on returning 
to her nest with food for her young, discovered 
they had disappeared. Her low and plaintive 
wailings were incessant. She appeared to 
seek for them among the neighboring bushes, 
now and then changing her mournful cry into 
one which I fancied was a call to her brood to 
come to her, She kept the food in her mouth 
for a short time, but when she found that her 
cries were unanswered, let it fall to the ground. 
There was something affecting in this little in- 
cident, which has also been remarked by the 
* Poet of Nature’ in the case of a Nightingale, 
and is thus beautifully described : 

. . e: 6 ‘the Nightingale 
* * 7. * . 


‘ when returning with her loaded bill, 

The astonished mother finds a vacant nest, 

By the hard hands of unrelenting clowns 

Robb’d ; to the ground the vain provision falls ; 

Her pinions ruffle, and, low drooping, scarce 

Can bear the mourner to the poplar shade ; 

Where, all abandon’d to despair, she sings 

Her sorrows through the night; and on the bough 

Sole sitting, still at every dying fall 

Takes up again her lamentable strain 

Ot winding woe; till wide around, the woods 

Sigh to her song, and with her wail resound.’ 

THomMson—Spring. 

The affection which birds show for their 

young is very remarkable, and the affection 


to the nest to impart warmth to her brood, she 
is received with a chirp of pleasure and Jove. 


ticularly with Swallows, When the parent 
bird settles in her nest for the night, I can hear 
the young, keeping up a little satisfied note of 
gratification, which seems to continue till very 
late in the evening. 

The warmth and protection which birds re- 
ceive from their parent is beautifully illustra- 
tive of the security afforded by a superintend- 
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help: *He shall cover thee with his feathers, 
and under his wings shalt thou trast.’ 
feelings there is not in the whole Bible a more 
elegant or delightful metaphor than this, or one 
which the human miod, especially when in a 
state of affliction and distress, may dwell upon 
with greater comfort and satisfaction, 
I have seen a bird of prey hovering over some 
newly hatched chickens, and perceived them 
run for shelter under the wings of their parent, 
I am forcibly reminded that in the hour of dan- 
ger and temptation I may fly, by prayer, te my 
heavenly Father for refuge and _ protection. 
Those who have made the works of creation 
their study, will have had many opportunities 
of appreciating the truth of the remarks I have 
ventured from time to time to make respecting 
the lessons of instruction which may be derived 
from the delightful contemplation of the various 
objects with whieh we are perpetually surroun- 


Let me now return to the subject of this 
chapter, and give an instance or two of the 
love of animals for their young. 

A Cat in this neighborhood was observed on 
the top of a paled fence, endeavoring to get at 
a Black-bird’s nest which was near it; the hen 
left the nest on her approach, and flew to meet 
her in a state of great alarm, and placed herself 
almost within her reach, uttering the most pit- 
eous screams of wildness and despair, 
cock bird on perceiving the attempt, shewed 
the greatest distress, and uttered loud screams 
and outcries, somctimes settling on the fence 
just before the cat, who was unable to make a 
spring in consequence of the narrowness of its 
After a little time, the cock bird flew 
at the cat, settled on her back, and pecked her 
head with so much violence, that she fell to 
the ground followed by the black-bird, who 
succeeded in driving her away. 
occasion the same scene occurred, in which the 
black-bird was victorious, when the cat became 
so intimidated at the attacks made upon her, 
that she gave over her attempts to get at the 
young ones; after each battle the biack-bird 
celebrated his victory with a song, and for sev- 
eral days afterwards he would hunt the cat 
abeut the garden whenever she left the house, 
I also knew an instance of a pair of black-birds 
following a boy into a house, and pecking at 
his head while he was conveying one of their 
young ones into it. 


On a second 


the skeleton of the Red-breast was discovered 

in one of the pipes, its favorite station having 

been the summit of the instrument. 

In speaking of the Robin I may observe, that 

when they sing late in the autumn it appears 

to be from rivalship, and that there are always 
two singing at the same time. If one of them 

is silenced the other immediately ceases its 
song. I observe also that they always sing 
while they are preparing to fight with each oth- 
er. The Redbreast is indeed a very pugna- 
cious bird, of which I lately ebserved an in- 
stance. Two of them, after giving the usual 
challenge, fought with so much animosity, that 
I could easily have caught them both as they 
reeled close to-my feet on a gravelled walk. 
After some time one of them had the advantage 
and would have killed his opponent had they not 
been separated, Indeed these birds will fre- 
quently fight till one has lost his life. It has 
been asserted that the female Robin sings, and 
{ am much inclined to be of this opinion, having 
heard two Robins sing at the same time ina 
situation where | had every reason to believe 
they were only one pair. This was an insula- 
ted garden on the banks of the Thames. 
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People indeed little think what misery and 
anxiety they occasion to birds when they de- 


tion. I remember the following passage in an 
old author: ‘ The cruel parent that would en- 
courage his childe to deprive a poor birde of 


his own nest robbed, and to become childless.’ 


(ALARK’S COMMENTARY onthe Bible, 4 vols, 
: ’ Also, the Commentary on thejNew 
prive them of the brood which they have been Testaments, 2 vols 8 vo. For sale low by JAMES 


cherishing with so much teaderness and affec-| MUNROE & CO. 134 Washington street. 


{7 ALUABLE BOOKS—Published by WM- D. 
TICKNOR, A gent, 135 Washington street. 
Combe on the constitution of Man, with an dddi- 


her young broode, right well deserveth to have | tional Chapter by J. A. Warne. 
Helon’s Pilgrimage to Jerusalem, abridged by 








Put young birds in a cage, and under every 
change of place and circu:nstance they will be 
followed and fed with the utmost care and 
punctuality by the old ones; and this care will 
be shown for a much longer period of time than 
if they had been reared in the usual manner. 
I have often watched the anxiety and distress 
which birds exhibit when I have lingered near 
the nest which contained their young. 
uneasiness cannot be mistaken, and the most 
timid will then show a degree of boldness and 
a carelessness of their own safety, which is not 
It may be traced down- 
wards from the eagle to the wren, and again, 
from the swan to the most minute of our aqua- 
One of the latter tribe, the-Moor- 
hen, displays sometimes a degree of foresight 
in her care for her young, which is particularly 
It is well known that she builds her 
nest amongst sedges and bullrushes, and gen- 
erally pretty close to the water, as it is there 
less likely to be observed. 
where anything like a flood is likely to take | jess, that have been offered to the public for the 
place, a duplicate nest, more out of the reach 
of the water is constructed, which is intended 
to be in readiness in case a removal of the eggs 
or young ones should be found necessary. 
This observation was made by a family residing 
at an old Priory in Surrey, where moor-hens 
ubound, and where the fact was too often wit- 
nessed by themselves and others to leave any 
doubt of its accuracy. 

I have frequently observed a duplicate nest 
unoccupied near the one in which the White- 
throat has deposited her eggs, and generally in 
a more exposed situation than the latter, 
‘what reason this second nest is built [ cannot 
conjecture, except it were for the purpose of 


a little to be admired. 


Tn places, however, | 


Birds, especially those which are familiar 
with mankind, frequently choose odd situations 
A Robin lately began its nest 
in a myrtle, which was placed in the hall of a 
house belonging to a friend of mine in Hamp- 
As the situation was considered rather 
an exceptionable one, the nest was removed. 
The bird then began to build another on the 
cornice of the drawing room, but as this was 
also objected to for obvious reasons, it was not 
allowed to be completed. 
baffled in two attempts, began a third nest in a 
new shoe, which was placed on a shelf in his 
Here it was permitted to go 
on with its work until the nest was completed ; 
but as the new shoe was likely to be wanted, 
and as it would not be benefitted. by being used 
as a cradle for young birds, the nest was care- 
fully taken out, and deposited in an old shoe, 
which was put in the situation of the new one. 
Here what remained to be done to the nest was 
completed ; the under part of the shoe was-fill- 
ed up with oak-loaves, the eggs were deposited 
in the nest, and in due time hatched, the win- 
dows of the room being always left a little open 
for the entrance and egress of the birds, 
friend informed me that it was pleasing to see 
the great confidence the Robins placed in him. 
Sometimes, while he was shaving in the morn- 
ing, the old birds would settle on the top of his 
glass, having worms in their mouths, nor did 
they appear in the least alarmed at his pres- 


for building in, 


The Robin, thus 


dressing-room. 


{ have heard of a pair of Robins having built 
their nest in a pew of the church of Burton- 
upon-T'rent, and was informed that the process 
of incubation and feeding the young went on 
uninterruptedly, even when persons were in 
the pew during divine service. 
poet of Israel’ has indeed remarked the par- 
tiality of birds for the sanctuary in most beauti- 
ful strains, and many persons must have ob- 
served the Red-breast in particular flitting over 
the heads of a congregation in our parochial 
One of them for several successive 
years resorted to the church at Dudley in Staf- 
fordshire, and its warbling notes were frequent- 
ly heard amidst the tones of the organ and the 
At last its visits were 


discontinued, to the no small regret of many of person well qualified to supply their wants in regard 
A few years afterwards, 


‘The sweet 


voices of the people, 


the congregation. 
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ORCESTER’S COMPREHENSIVE pic. 
TIONARY. Revised and enlarged edition, 
This dictionary contains, besides a very full voca- 
bulary of common English words, many technical 
terms, and a cepious list of such words and phrases 
from foreign languages as are often foundin Eng. 
lish books, very full vocabularies of Classical and 
Scripture Proper Names, and a vocabulary of words 
of doubtful or various orthography, which, together 
with the rules and remarks accompanying them, em- 
braces nearly all the difficult and doubtlul cases that 
often occur in English orthography. This edition is 
oe Paper ¥ ith a0 Appendiz, containing additional 
, and a Fronouncing Vocabulary, comprisin 

about 3000 Modern Gtographteat Mere The 
volume comprises about 66,006 words, to all of which 


many as ure found in the school editions of Walker's 
Dictionary, together with their vocabularies. 
_ This Dictionary is used in the Boston Schools and 
in humerous other schools, academies and seminaries 
in various parts of the country; and it has been 
ra pad L Maes Sey by various literary journals, and 
nany gentle ini j ; 
ines A ior men whose opinion is eminently enti- 
eat RECOMMENDATION. 

chis Dictionary exhibits, in its different parts, am- 
pie evidence of inquiry, careful comparison, and 
sound judgment. It combines, in a very condensed 
and yet intelligible form, a yreater quantity of valua. 
ble matter than any other similar work; and as q 
Pronouncing Wictionary, it possesses decided advan. 
tages over all others, by its superior system of nota- 
tion, and by its exibition of all the principal authori- 
ties respecting words of doubtful and various pronun- 
ciation. We de not hesitate to pronounce it, in our 
judgment, the most comprehensive, accurate and 
useful compendium within our kn owledge. 

Joseph Story, LL. D., Prof. Law, Cambridge Mass, 
Sidney Willard, A. M., Piof. Heb. Latin, &. do. 
Ed. T. Channing, A. M., Prof. Rhet. and Oratory do, 
John Pickering, LL. D., Boston. 
Wm Allen, D.D. Pres. Bowdoin College, Maine. 
S. P. Newman, A. M, Prof. Rhet. Bowdoin Col. Me. 
J. L. Kingsley, LL. D., Prof. Latin, Yale Col. Con, 
Alonzo Potter, D. D., Prof. Rhet. Union Coi. N. Y, 
C. Anthon, LL, D., Prot. Gr’ & Lat. Colu. Col. N.Y. 
Peter 8. Duponceau, LL. D., Philadelphia. 
Robley Dunglison, M. D., Prof. University of Md. 
J.P. Cushing, A M., Pres. Hampden Sidney Col. Va. 
Jasper Adams, D. D., Pres. Charleston College S.C 
Alonzo Chureh, D. D. Pres. University of Georgia, 
Philip Lindsley, D. D., Pros. Nashville Uni. Tenn, 
Edward Beecher, A. M., Pres. Ilinois College. 
WORCESTER’S ELEMNNTARY DICTION). 
RY ; For Common Schools, 

The Elementary Dictionary is, for substance, a 
reduced form of the Comprehensive Dictionary and 
is especially adapted to the use of Common Schools. 
It contains a very full list of the words of the English 
language which are in good use; and including its 
vocabularies, it possesses important advantages over 
all other Common School Dietionaries. The pronun- 
ciation of the words is carefully given ina form very 
easily understood, and in accordance with the best 
usage, and the most approved authorities. The best 
edition of Walker’s School Dictionary, together with 
its vocabularies, contains but 31,200 words, more than 
12,000 less than this. 

The Elementary Dictionary comprises the follow. 
ing divisions :— 


1. Dictionary Proper Words, 32,240 
2. Words from Foreign Languages, do. 402 
3. List of Americanisms, do. 83 
4, List of Words of Various Orthography, — 1,085 
5. Greek and Latin Proper Names, do. 4,820 
6: Scripture Proper Names, do 2,440 


2. Modern Geographical Names. do. 2,980 





Total namber of words, 43,850 . 
The above works are new published by the Ame,. 
ican Stationers Company, Boston, who are prepe.red 
to supply the Trade, Teachers, and School Cow ,mit. 
tees, on the most favorable terms. Address 
a 22 JOHN B. RUSSELL, 19 Scho ol st. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARIFE;S, 
A New and Good Selection of Books. 
ENJ. H. GREENE, 124 Washington, corner of 
Water street, begs leave to present the following 
list of Books to the notice of Unitarian Clergymen, 
and all interested in Sunday schools. This is proba- 








tressing disease of RUPTURE, to cull at his resi- 
dence, 305 Washington street, (opposite 264,) up 
stairs, entrance in the rear, where he is in constant 
attendance to adapt his Trusses to the particular case 
of the patient. All individuals can see him alone at 
any time, at the above place. He has for eighteen 
years past been engaged in the manufacture and 
making use of these instruments, and has applied six 
hundred to persons within two years. Although he 
has not followed it steadily and exclusively, he has 
made them for himself for eighteen years past, and 
for individuals to whom he is at liberty to refer. 

Having worn the different kinds of Trusses more or 


twenty years past, from different patent manufacto- 
ries, he is now able to decide, after examining the 
rupture, what sort of Truss is best to adapt to all the 
different cases that occur ; and he has on hand as 
good Trusses, and will furnish any kind of Truss as 
cheap, as can be had elsewhere. Any person that 
purchases a Truss at this establishment, if it does not 
suit, can exchange until they are well suited, with- 
out extra charge. 

J. F. F. manufactures as many as twenty different 
kinds of Trusses, among which are the Patent Elas- 
tic Spring Truss, with spring pads; Trusses without 
steel springs (these give relief in all cases of rupture, 
and in a large portion produce a perfect cure—they 
can be worn day and night); Improved Hinge and 
Pivot Truss; Umbilical Spring Trusses, made in four 
different ways; Trusses with ball and socket joints; 
Trusses for Prolapsus Ani, by wearing which, per- 
sons troubled with a decant of the rectum, can ride 
on horseback with perfect ease and safety. Mr. F. 
also makes Trusses for the Prolapsus Uteri, which 
have answered in cases where pessaries have failed. 
Suspensary Trusses, Knee Caps, and Back Boards 
are always kept on hand. Asa matter of conveni- 
ence, and not of speculation, the undersigned will 
keep on hand the following kinds from other manu- 
factories, which they can have; if his do not suit 
them after a fair trial, they can exchange for any of 
them :—Dr Hull’s; Read’s Spiral Truss ; Randall's 
do.; Farr’s do.; Salmon’s Ball and Socket; Sher- 
man’s Patent; French do; Marsh's Improved Truss ; 
Bateman’s do. ; Shaker's Rocking Trusses; Heitzle- 
man’s India Rubber Pad, made in Philadelphia; Ivo- 
ry turned Pad Trusses; Stone’s do., double and sin- 
gle; also Trusses for children of all sizes. 

The subscriber makes and keeps on hand Shoes for 
deformed and crooked feet, and is doing this every 
week, for children and infants in this city, and from 
out of the sity. Specimens of his workmanship may 
be seen at the Manufactory. 

Mr F. will wait on individuals at their houses when 
preferred ; he takes measures of infants at any age, 
and makes Trusses for both double and single rup- 
tures, which may be worn without pain and incon- 
venience, and which in many cases will produce a 
perfect cure,in the space of six or twelve weeks 
in such little children ; he has had occasion to make 
a number of late, the fathers and mothers of wkom 
he will refer to, as well as the physicians by whom 
they were recommended to Mr Foster, 

Individuals in this city have been cured of their 
complaints by wearing Trusses of his make for six 
or twelve :nonths, so as to be able <o leave them off; 
although some prefer never to leave off a Truss en- 
tirely, after having once worn one, as the inconve- 
nience is but trifling. A good Elastic Spring Truss, 
made as it onght to be, and well fitted, would be no 
more trouble than the suspenders. Some of the in- 
dividuals on whom cures have been effected, he is at 
liberty torefer to. He likewise informs individuals 
he will not make their complaints known to any one 
except when he is permitted to refer to them—it be- 
ing a misfortune, and young persons do not want their 
cases known. 

Trusses repaired at the shortest notice. 

> Ladies wishing for any. of these instruments | 
will be waited upon by MRS FOSTER, at any of 
their homes, or at the above place. 

J. FREDERICK FOSTER, Agent. 
CERTIFICATE FROM DR WARREN. 

Boston, Jan 7th, 1835.— Having had occasion toob- 
serve that some persons afflicted with Hernia have 
suffered much from the want of a skillful workman 
in accommodating Trusses to the peculiarities of their 
cases, I have taken pains to inform myself ofthe com- 
petency of Mr J. F. Foster, to supply the deficiency 
occasioned by the death of Mr Beath. After some 
months of observation of his work, I am satisfied that 
Mr Foster is well acquainted with the manufacture 
of these instruments, and ingenious in accommoda- 
ting them tothe variety of cases which occur, I 
feel myself, therefore, called on to recommend him 
to my professional brethren and to the public, asa 
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bly the best let ever offered to the public; and itis 
but a small part of bis extensive variety. Those wis 
wish to replenish their Libraries had better apply 
“soon, as the quantity of each of those Books is some- 
what limited. Any Books wanted, not on this lis, 
will be supplied promptly. 

Picture Lessons 
Father’s Stories 

The Ploughman 
George and Lucy 
The Glow-worm 
Touch Not 
Disobedient Children 


The Daisy 

Village Boys 

Truelove’s Tales 

Parents’ Present 

|Facts not Fables 

English Mary 

Lives A posles and Martyrs 

Phebe Bartlett Swiss Family Robinson 

Morning Walk Synday Evenings 

Rosabella Son of a Genius 

The Cloud Unele Philip’s Conversa 

The Pilgrims tions 

The Snow-drops Indian Traits 

Little Theodore American History 

John Wise Young Crusoe 

Shepherd Salisbury Plain Perils of the Sea 

Reformed Family ‘Clergyman’s Orphan 

Affectionate Daughter in- Sketches of Female Biog: 
law raph 

Robert Barton ‘Letters of Caroline We 

Sargeant Dale | terley 

Diversions of Holycott Ornaments Discovered 

Pilgrim Hut Evidences of Christianily 

Twin Sisters |History of Virginia 

Charles Ashton |American Forest 

Alicia and her Aunt ‘Uncle Philip’s New York 

Limed Twigs \Tales of Amerizan Revo- 

Edwin and Alicia. | lution 

Prophets and Prophecy Casket of Gems 

Black Velvet Bracelet | My Son’s Manual 

The Poor Rich Man &c. My Daughter's Manual 

Rich and Poor Boys The Vegetable Wor 

Christmas Box inh Young Rover 





Sacred History Three Weeks in Palests 

Sowers not Reapers Wayland’s Moral Scieat 

China and the English Little Sketch Book 

Little Child’s Book Stories on Commandments 

Stories for large and small Stories of Real Children 
Children Olive Buds 

Robinson Crusoe Kitty Grafton 

Down the Hill Nancy Le Baron 

Poetry for Children Three Experiments Living 

Juvenile Poems Sequel to Ditto 

Persian Tales Family Story Book 

Parley’s Library 8 vols. |Conversations of a Father 
J. rf Jewett ‘ with his Children 
Alexander Selkirk Parley’s Geography of the 
The Garden Bible 
Capt. J. Riley. Mrs Sigourney’s Letters!” 
The Ship Young Ladies 





The Farm Young Man’s Aid 

La Perouse Young Man’s Friend 

The Mine The Lydias 
Patrick Clay Many Things on M»! 
Mary Smith Matters ; 


Whig and To 


H Valle 
APRS 2 O09, Memoir of Bernard Whi!” 


Happy Days 





Carter Family inan 

Parley’s Curiosities True Believer’s Defen¢? 
«" Fables Sephora, a Hebrew T#l¢ 
“« Sea Little Scholar Learning 
es Europe Talk 
e Asia The Boy and Birds 
“ — Atrica George Allen the only 


“ Islands, &e. The Carpenter's Chilére 
New Children’s Friend |The Carpenter and Fam") 
MANUALS. “ 
Now in press, new Manual ‘ Questions ¥ 
Old Testament,’ by Rev. Joseph Allen, It will 
out very shortly 





—On hand— 

Allen’s Questions Ist part 

- wii d part 

He “6 3d part 

Boston Sunday School Hymn Book 

Service Book for Sunday Schools 

Geneva Catechism, Ist and 3d part his 

Worcester’s, Carpenter’s Channing’s Cate¢ Z 

First Book for Sunday Schools. &c.&c. 
nal 


renames ee 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING 
BY DAVID REED, 
At 19 Water Street, Boston. 
CHANDLER ROBBINS, Ep:1ok- 
Txerms.— Three Dollars, payable in six ast 
or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, il paid in a : 
To individuals or companies who pay !® a 
for five copies, sixth copy will be sent grote ae 
17 No subscription discontinued, exceP ya 
diseretion of :he publisher, until all arrewrag 
aid. } 
r All communicatons, as well as letters at bur tl 
relating to the Christian Register,should 


ms 











A JOHN C. WARREN. 
j8 eoplyi&oa 


to Davip Rerep, Boston. 
MINOT PRATT, PRINTES: — 
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